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WESTERN EDITION. 


A SUCCESSFUL BOOK. 


Since January Ist, 1885, nearly 
100,000 COPIES 


Have been sold. 


HOW LIVE: 


Or, The Human Body and How to Take Care of It. 


AN BLEMENTARY COURSE IN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT, 


Author of “ Principles and Practice of Teaching,” “‘ Geographical Reader,” “Natural History Reader,” ete ; 
AND 
EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D, 


REVISED AND APPROVED BY 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


HENRY D. DIDAMA, M.D., 


Professor of Princ’ and Practiceof Medicine in the College of Medicine » Syracuse University ; Ex-Presi- 
dent of the Medical Society of the State of Mew York, an of the New York State Medical | Association. 


With an Additional Chapter on STIMULANTS and NARCOTICS by this Eminent Physician. 


A text-book thoroughly adapted to elementary instruction in the public schools ; giving special attention to 
the laws of Hygiene (including the effects of alcohol and narcotics upon the human system) as ascertained from 
a careful study of Anatomy and Physiology ; containing also a full Glossary of Terms, complete Index, Topical 


Analysis, etc. 
Introductory Price, 40 Cents. 


«@™ Specimen copies will be mailed to any address, for examination, on receipt of introductory price. 
Special circular, including specimen pages, sent free to any teacher or school officer. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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Barnes’ New School-Book 


“ The increase of disease to the eyes of students is one ot the 
most significant phenomena of modern civilization, it has influ- 
enced the Germans to adopt the Roman type in place of the 
old German, and has aroused the attention of the medical pro- 
fession. Some improvement in the printing of school books is 
beginning to Be noticed, but nothing we have seen can compare 
in general adaptability to the wants of the eyes of scholars with 
the typography and clearness of illustration of the New Nationar 
Series OF Reapers, and the Brier Hisrory or tue U, S, pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co. . 

“Such praiseworthy endeavors to comply with the demands of 
science and to preserve the eyes of our children deserves the 
hearty endorsement of every philanthropist.” 


TIMOTHY F. ALLEN, A.M., M.D., LL.D., 
Senior Surgeon to the N. Y. Ophthalmic Hospital. 


New York, Dec. 16, 1885. 


ce This type is the exclusive property of Messrs. A, 8; BARNES & CO. 


SOMETHING 


THE SERIES COMPRISES: 
No. 1. EXAMPLES IN ALL THE FUNDAMENTAL No. 4. FRACTIONS 


No, 2 —PUNDAMENTAL RULES, Continued. 
No. 3.—FUNDAMENTAL RULES, Completed. 


MMON AND FUNDAMENTAL No: 8.—PERC 
0. 10. PROPORTION, SQUARE ROOT, MISCELLANE- 


RULE 
6. DECIMAL FRACTIONS, U, 8. MONEY, BILLS, 


The paper necessary for performance of the work accompanies each lesson, with several d/ank pages in addition. Xey of Answers for teachers only: 
Bach book of these NuMBER LEssons has 64 pages, and they are furnished at seventy-two cents per dozen. Books de/ivered in any part 
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of the United States or Canada, by mail or express, at eighty five’cents per dozen. 


NEW! 
NUMBER LHSSONS: 


For Supplementary Work in Mrithmetic. New, Practicaland Cheap. 
They save Work for the Teacher, Develop Thought in the Pupil, and give a new Impetus to Arithmetical Work. 


LEACH, 
SHEWELL, 
& SANBORN, 


87 Franklin St., Boston. 
743 Broadway, New York. 


OUS EXAMPLES. 


ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Designed for High Schools and Academies. 


By Pro, A, B. Meservey, author of Text-Books in Book-keeping. 


Price, 72 cents, Favorable terms for introduction. Copy for examination, with reference to introduction, will be sent ou receipt of 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


By W. A. LAMBERTON, Professor of Greek in Lehigh University. 


OTHER BOOKS IN 


“HARPER’S 


CLASSICAL SERIES,” 


Under the Editorial Supervision of HENRY DRISLER, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia College. 
BASED UPON THE BEST AND MOST RECENT TEXTS, AND WITH NOTES ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


THE OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES OF PINDAR. By Basi 


L. GILDERSLEEVE, Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, 


THE PROTAGORAS OF PLATO. By E. G. Stuer, Ph.D., sometime 
Fellow in Greek in the Johns Hopkins University. 


THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH BOOKS OF HERODOTUS. By 


Avucustus C. MERRIAM, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor’ of eae! in Columbia 


College. 
THE OFFICES OF CICERO. By Prof. Austin Stickney. 


IN PRESS : HOMER’S ILIAD—(Books XVI.—XXIV.) By W. S. Tyzer, D.D., LL.D., Prof. of Greek in Amherst College. _ 
OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


Correspondence in regard to the introduction of the above works is cordially invited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N ew York. 
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by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites are com- 


and oat; it is a special Foop to Brain and Nerves. 
Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 
properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 
/t is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 
Workers. “Bvery one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 
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PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


Established 1866, Curt ey er 357 Fourth 'Ave., 


Address for Catalogs, etc. NEW YORK. 
Apparatus for Elementary Stady of Physics and;Chemistry for Schools, Colleges, and Students a specialty. 
12 aT. 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited, 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


just issued. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalegue of Physical Instruments for High Schoo!s and OF 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
AND LANTERNS 
IN PREPARATION. 


IMPORTER AND 
MANU’FR, OF 


6 BARCLAY ST. 


SEND 


Catalogue of Telescopes. ALD 


Cc ogue of Anatomical Modeis. 


A. H. ANDREWS'& CO., 


Successors to BAKER, PRatT & Co., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 
Manufacturers of Largest Manufacturers in 


the United states of 
THE CELEBRATED 


GLOBES, 


Hstey Pianos, 
Estey Organs, ~ 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 
601 Wasurneton Sr., Boston, Mass. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manafactarers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Co'leges and Schools. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


Solid Slate Blackboards. 


No imitation. The Best in the World Up with thr 
times Neat, Elegent, Cheap, Lasts forever. Any 
size, 44 or % inch thick, Tile, Roofing Slate, and other 
BSiate Goods for sale. Write, 


THE BLACKBOARD SLATE CO., 
550 d FAIR HAVEN, VT. 


‘swiss MILK FOO 
swiss 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 


Send six cents for tage, and 
receive free, costly of goods 
@ which will help all, of either sex, 


TELLUREANS, 
TRIUMPE MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS», 
PARAGON DUSTLESS CRAYONS 


and ERASERS, 


CUBE-ROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, ete. 
Improved School Apparatus 
for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


School Desks. 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


The GNLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


PATENTED 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
X@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 


19 Sond &., New Vork, { A, H. ANDREWS CO, Arch &t., Philadelphia. 


27 Franklin St., Heston. 195 Wabash Ave., cGhicago 


One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 


Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. Try it, and you will use no other. 
Send 18 cents in stamps for sample package. ” 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Sireet,[ Boston, 


Dyspepsia 


or Indigestion is the stomach’s protest 
against unsuitable food, the excessive use 
of alcohol or tobacco, hasty eating and 
drinking, and all irrational habits of 
living; and Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the 
stomach’s best friend, relieving it of dis- 
tress, and aiding its return to healthful 
action. C. Canterbury, 141 Franklin st., 
Boston, Mass., a confirmed dyspeptic, was 


Cured By 


the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. He says: 
“T suffered severely from Dyspepsia for 
several years. I consulted five or six 
physicians, who gave me no relief. At 
last I was induced to try Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla., and by its use I am entirely cured.” 
O. T. Adams, Spencer, O., says: “I have 
for years suffered acutely from Dyspepsia, 
scarcely taking a meal, until within the 
last four months, without enduring the 
most distressing pains of indigestion. 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


has restored me to perfect health.” 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Aver & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U. 8. A. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


HARRIS, ROCERS & CO., 


Reom 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


Ss. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 


We carry a full line of their celebrated publications, 
including Jones’ First Lessonsin Latin; Latin Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise's 
First Lessons in Greek ; Boise’s Iliad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, etc., etc. We invite your corres- 
pondence peuprcing, these books, and assure you of 

rompt’attention, TEACHERS contemplating a change 
n text-books, should not fail to examine these. - 


We also carry a full line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 
OUR SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 
Send for our catalogue; or better, call and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS &CO, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Ones and The Nursery. 


As a magazine for 
children from 4 to 10 
years old can never be 
surpassed in the beauty 
of its illustrations, or 
adaptability of its sto- 
ries and poems, all of 
which are original. 

Specimen copy free 
toany address. News- 
dealers sell it. 


‘ Agents wanted. 
One year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co,, 36 Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass, 


Room 4. 


Our Little 


Musical, far sounding, and bighly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc. 
MENELEY & CO. Estab- 
WEST OY, N. Y.| lished 1826, 
Full descriptions and prices on applicat’n. 


BUCKEYE BELL FUUNUKY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O 
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AGENTS WANTED. Prostate, pleasant, and 


OSEPH PILLOTT'S 
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THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, ee 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD ALL DEALERS meovucsour me WORLD. 


FOR THE COMING HOLIDAYS. 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators. 
Price Reduced to 50 Cents Each. 


Every So#00L Room in the United States shou'd adorn its walls with one or more of these portraits 
America’s greatest Educators, They will inspire young men and women to emulate their virtues, aed make 
life’s work one of usefulness. 


** Weread wisdom from the faces of the good.” 
=a” Papils will gladly contribute the money as a holiday present to their school room. 4g 


VOW IS THE TIME TO OBTAIN THEM. 


SERIES I. HORACE MANN, GEO, PEABODY, BARNAS SEARS, FROZBEL, AGASSIZ. 


SERIES II. HON. JOHN EATON, LL.D., REV. A. D. MAYO, HON. J. D. PHILB 
W. PARKER, HON. W. T. HARBIS, LL.D. LinD.. COL F. 


Size, 20x 24 inches, Heavy Cardboard. Price Reduced to 50 cents each. 


the N. F. CO, 
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edited 
Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 
5,000 CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE, 
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Introduction by J. H, VINCENT, D.D. 
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of Autuors, Mucins, ete.’ All on 60 Cards, 


E. B. TREAT, 771 Broadway, New York. 
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Wonderful secrets, revelations and 
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securing health, wealth and nee 
ness to all. This handsome book of 160 pages mailed 


to more money right away than anything else in 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
masied free. Maine. 


Trvug & Co., Augusta, 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, 


for 19 ct. by the Union Publishing Co., Newark, N.J. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (bimonthly): 8vo, 112 pages, 84.00; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For OnE Year, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
Journal of Education and American 23.00 
Journal of Education and Education..... iewietscobscauetnauvecies 5.50 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY. 


Within the East there gleamed a star, 
The wise men saw it from afar, 

And knew, when they beheld the sign, 
A babe was born in David's line. 


The angel host sang sweet on high, 

And beauteous faces thronged the sky ; 
For, hallowed was the moment when 
** Good-will and peace’’ were brought to men. 


As dear to us of modern time 
Is sound of holy choir and chime ; 
The angel words in children’s voice, 
Which bid us worship and rejoice. 


The Star of Bethlehem shineth yet,— 
Who can the Holy Babe forget ? 
** Hosanna in the highest!”’ sing, 
The child of Mary is our King! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Do not go to your school to give a lesson without 
having made some preparation for the work You should 
have an object in view in giving the lesson. —/. H 
French, LL.D. 


— The school of to-day calls upon the eye for a long, 
severe exercise, and unless something more is done than 
to talk and read about the strain of the school on the 
eye, the number of people twenty years of age with strong, 
normal eyes will grow less and less.—Supt. H. S. Jones, 
in Ed. News. 


— If yon are in a position where you are in any way 
responsible for the work of subordinate teachers, do you not 
know that you cannot improve the schools under your 
care more certainly in any way than by making your 
teachers reading and thinking teachers ?’—Margaret W. 
Sunderland, in Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


— Every teacher who expects to succeed in his work 
must be well versed in the latest and most approved meth- 
ods of teaching. Knowledge is necessary, but knowledge 
only, is not enough. The teacher must read and observe. 
It is necessary that he read one or more live educational 
journals. It is necessary that he possess professional 
works and study them.—Dakota Teacher. 


— Never hold up to ridicule. A child smarting under 
ridicule has no room for repentance. Never give extra 
lessons lest you create a dislike to study. Allowable pun- 
ishments include withholding of privileges and corporal 
punishment. Some punishment may be instant and public; 
ordinarily it should be in private. Its purpose is to 
awaken sorrow, to cultivate feeling, to promote good re- 
solves, to encourage and strengthen them.—School Jour. 


— Let us nowhere be satisfied with imparting the mere 
mastery of practical processes, but teach pupils to think. 
The very word man signifies thinker, the root being akin 
to the verb mean and the noun mind. Do not make bright 
children mere calculating machines; make them think. 
And do not allow yourself to be a machine for dictation 
and inspection, but bring your own active mind in contact 
with the mind of every pupil, — Rev. J. A. Broadus, 
D.D., in Religious Herald. 


— Woukt it not be well to teach writing in connection 


with the other school work? A lesson in history will give 


the pupils an opportunity to think and to express their 
thoughts in writing. So with geography. Pupils should 
never be asked to write until they have something to say. 
All that is wanted is to make the work more practical 
The fault is not altogether with the system. Neither 
technical grammar nor language lessons, in themselves, 
will make good writers.—Normal Index. 


— Did you ever see one whose mind was nauseated 
with spelling-books, lexicons, and grammars, and an end- 
less hash of words and definitions ? And did you, in such 
a case, call in the two doctors, Johann Pestalozzi and 
Friedrich Froebel? And did yow watch the magic in- 
fluence of a diet of things prescribed by the former in 
the place of words, and a little vigorous practice in doing, 
in the place of talking, under the direction of the latter ? 
—C. M. Woodward, St. Louis. 


— There is one element of power in the teacher’s work 
which cannot be ignored, and that is love, — that love 
which makes plain things beautiful, which overlooks de- 
fects, which sees in every child in the school-room the 
possibilities of something good and helpful to society, 
that labors unselfishly, not for the visible reward, but 
for that reward which comes from a knowledge of the 
fact that we are helping to lift souls into a higher and 
better life, bringing them out of darkness into light, and 
leading them from the unlovely into the lovely.—W. A. 
Duncan. 


PUNISHMENT IN ScHoois.—It was a fortunate cireum- 
stance that a number of the school board of Somerville 
(Mass.) were also members of the medical profession, 
when the case of the teacher who had given one of her 
pupils a small dose of cayenne pepper as a means of pun- 
ishment came up for discussion ; for the fact that the pu- 
pil who was thus punished died some two weeks after from 
diphtheria would otherwise have admitted of a distortion 
of the act of discipline into something closely resembling 
manslaughter. Physically considered, there was _prob- 
ably no form of punishment that the teacher could have 
adopted which would at the same time have been so effi- 
cacious and so harmless in its results. We are altogether 
too sensitive in matters of this kind, and those who object 
to having their children punished at the public schools are 
frequently men who in their own school days used to en- 
dure severe floggings without thinking of making a mur- 
mur, much less of urging their parents to enter a protest 
against the teacher’s actions. This exaggerated notion 
about the evils of punishment, when punishment is de- 


served, has only to be persisted in to produce a gener. 
ation wholly wanting in the courage, strength, and deter- 
mination of preceding generations.— Boston Herald. 


Do Tracers Reap THE Papers ?—The weekly news- 
papers of Kansas are investigating the question, “ Do 
teachers read the papers?”’ The Holten Record started 
the question with the proposition that its educational col- 
umn (an excellent one, by the way) does not pay in sub- 
scription returns. The veteran editor of the Clay City 
Times talks to the point as follows : 

“ Teachers live too much in their text-books,gind not 
enough in the big, busy world around them. Th world’s 
a school, and a grand one. Teachers fit theif pupils to 
enter that school, and how much bettor for that duty is he 
or she who knows something that is going on outside the 
confines of the school district. Newspapers are the edu- 
cators of teachers, as they are of every other class. Read- 
ing newspapers will prevent that dogmatical assumption 
of superior knowledge which overtakes every teacher in 
middle age. Constant association with inferior and sub- 
missive minds brings on this state of affairs, and makes 
the teacher unpleasantly assuming inthe presence of cold, 
practical business men. Read papers; they will cause 
your salary to be raised quicker than all the resolu- 
tions you can pass in your natural lives. The average 
teacher is to-day receiving every dollar his or her abilities 
warrant, and not a cent more will be paid until the stand- 


ard justified the expenditure. The moral to all this is, 
subscribe for and read a good newspaper.” 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


BY SUPT. B. A. HINSDALE. 


Il.—THE END TO BE AIMED AT. 

In the former paper it was stated that the most promi- 
nent faults in teaching geography find their explanation, 
in great degree, in a wrong conception of the end to be 
reached in pursuing the study. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter, in many cases, to say “no conception” rather than 
“wrong conception ;” for beyond cramming in the facts 
many teachers see nothing to be done. 


The word “ geography’ means a description of the 
earth. Mr. J. R. Green makes the word a little more 
picturesque when he says: ‘“ Geography, as its name im- 
plies, is an earth-picturing, a presentment of earth, or a 
portion of earth’s surface, in its actual form, and,” — let 
the additional thought be well noted,—* and an indication 
of the influence which that form has exerted on human 
history or human society.” Mr. Green expands the idea 
in this admirable way : 


** What it (his Short Geography) seeks to do is to give him (the 
pupil) some notion of what, in form and surface, his fatherland is 
like; to set before him a broad picture of these islands in the 
strange diversity of their structure. With this purpose it endeay- 
ors not only to point out the relations of the British island-group to 
the European continent as a whole, but to build, step by step, 
the geographical skeleton of each of its parts; to trace the moun- 
tain structure of each country, as defining its plains; to show how 
the combination of mountain and plain shapes its river system; or 
again, how the union of all these parts furnishes a ground-work on 
which the national life in its local forms has necessarily shaped and 
moulded itself, and by whose character much of its political and all 
of its industrial life has as necessarily been determined.”’ 


Perhaps enough has now been said to open the whole 
subject to the eyes of many teachers; but others will wel 
come fuller illustration. 

From what astronomers tell us about the moon we infer 
that, if we could visit that luminary, we should not find 
its geography very interesting. There are no rivers, seas, 
or oceans; no clouds, and no atmosphere: in fact, the 
moon, viewed at our distance, appears to be a vast mass 
of burned-out volcanic cinders. But if it had waters and 
atmosphere as abundant as our own, and vegetation and 
animal life into the bargain, the moon would not then 
have a tithe of the interest of our own planet; it would 
lack the all-important human element. No doubt moun- 
tains and valleys, deserts and savannahs, rivers and 
oceans, flora and fauna, are interesting and important in 
themselves ; but it is when we study the earth as the home 
of man, and its various features as modifying his char- 
acter and giving direction to his history, that geography 
assumes its highest rank and dignity. The physical his- 
tory of our globe is worthy of the profoundest study ; but 
its human history, industry and commerce, art and inven- 
tion, war and politics, government and religion, science, 
literature,'and philosophy, will forever far transcend its 
physical history in interest. And all of these incompara- 
ble elements are underlaid and underrun, shaped and 
modified, by those physical features to describe which is 
the object of geography. 

Mr. Green shows how geography conditions other 
studies, in two paragraphs, that are so much better than 
anything I can write that I shall transcribe them. 

‘* The-starting: point of education will be the child’s first ques- 
tion. And the child’s first question is about the material world in 
which it finds itself. So long as every sight and every sound is an 
object of wonder, and of the curiosity that comes of wonder, life 
will be a mere string of “whats’ and ‘whys.’ With an amusing 
belief in the omniscience of his elders, the child asks why the 
moon changes, and what are the stars, why the river runs, 
and where the road goes to; why the hills are so high, and 
what is beyond them. ‘To answer these questions as they should be 
answered is to teach the little questioner geography. Each of the 
divisions into which geography breaks does its part in his training, 
as the picture of the earth in which he lives grows into distinctness 
before him. He may never hear of physiography, but he learns in 
simple outline what are the forces that tell through heat and cold 


or wind and rain on the form of the earth and make it the earth 
we see. The name of physical geography may never reach him ; 
but he gets a notion of what the earth’s form actually is, of the 
distribution of land and sea, of mountain and plains over its sur- 
face, of the relative position of continents and countries, of the 
‘why’ rivers run and the ‘where’ roads run to. As the struct- 
ure of the world thus becomes distinct to the child, he sees why 
races have settled, why nations lie within their boundaries, why 
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armies have marched and battles have been fought, why com- 
merce has taken one road or another over sea and land, and thus 
gathers his historical geography without knowing it. So as he 
watches how mountains divide men or rivers draw them together, 
how hill-line and water-parting become bounds of province and 
shire, how the town grows up by the stream and the fort by the har- 
bor-mouth, the boy lays the foundation of his political geography, 
though he never sees a ‘ table of counties’ or learns by rote a * list 
of populations.’ ”’ 

**Studied in such a fashion as this geography would furnish a 
groundwork for all after-instruction. It is, in fact, the starting- 
point for all the subjects of later training. History strikes its roots 
in phy; for without a clearand vivid realization of the phys- 
ical structure of a country, the incidents of the life which men have 
lived in it can have no interest or meaning. Through history, 
again, politics strike their roots in geography, and many a rash 
generalization would have been avoided had political thinkers been 
trained in a knowledge of the earth they live in and of the influ- 
ence which its varying structure must needs exert on the varying pol- 
itieal tendencies and institutions of the peoples who part its empire 
between them. Nor are history or polities the only studies which 
start naturally from such a ground-work. Physical science will 


- claim every day a larger share in our teaching; and science finds 


its natural starting-point in that acquaintance with primary phys- 
ies which enables a child to know how earth and the forms of earth 
came to be what they are. Even language, hindrance as its prema- 
ture and unintelligent study bas been till now to the progress of edu- 
eation, will form the natural consummation of instruction when it 
falls into its proper place as the pursuit of riper years, and is studied 
in its historical and geographical relations.”’ 

Our own history, short as it iscompared with that of Eu- 
rope, abounds in examples of the power of geography in 
the field of human affairs. Perhaps the most striking 
series of such facts are those presented by the history of 
slavery, north and south. One hundred years ago, slav- 
ery existed in the North as well as in the South, and 
while it gradually disappeared in the one group of states, 
it grew even more rapidly in the other group. Why was 
this? Professor Cairnes, in his admirable work, called 
The Slave Power, gives the answer in a remarkable anal- 
ysis of geographical and economical facts that may be 
summarized in a single paragraph. 

Slave labor is given reluctantly, is unskillful, and is 
wanting in versatility ; it can be engaged with profit only 
when organized on a large scale; it must be constantly 
supervised, which is too costly a process in the case of 
small numbers of workmen ; accordingly, slaves must be 
worked in large gangs. Then slave labor is too reluctant, 
too unskillful, too wanting in versatility to be engaged in 
manufactures or in commerce. Hence slavery means ag- 
riculture, and that of the coarsest sort ; cotton, tobacco, 
rice, and sugar are the only crops that in the United 
States can be profitably controlled by groups of men under 
a superintendent. Furthermore, slave labor had to be 
confined to regions where soil and climate make one or 
more of these crops profitable. Moreover, it is so hard to 
teach a slave new lessons,which is the real cause of his want 
of versatility, that, when he has once learned one thing, 
his labor, to be profitable, must be directed to that one 
which he has learned. This means the restriction of the 
slave-gang to the same crop; this, in tarn, means the pro- 
duction of the same crop on the same land, year after 
year ; and this, again, means the rapid exhaustion of the 
land. And this explains the vast amount of abandoned, 
worn-out lands found in the South; also the demands for 
the organization of new states, and the acquisition of new 
soils, that was so marked a feature of the old southern so- 
ciety. Accordingly slavery flourished in the South where 
existed the conditions that made it profitable, while it 
perished in the North, where nature compelled a variety 
and rdtation of crops and small farming, and so precluded 
the employment of laborers who worked in gangs. 

Now neither grammar school nor high school pupils can 
grasp Professor Cairn’s profound analysis; but they can 
readily be made to understand why commerce and manu- 
factures never flourished in the old South, and why the 
southern states were almost solely agricultural. And this 
is a great deal; for it involves the power to grasp those 
great geographical facts that have so profoundly influenced 
our industrial and social systems. Such pupils can un- 
erstand why New England is devoted to manufactures, 
commerce, and small farming ; why New York is our fore- 
most state in commerce, and Pennsylvania in mining ; 
why the South grows cotton and rice, tobaceo and sugar,, 
while the northwest grows wheat, and corn, and meals 
and a hundred other things that are full of meaning and 
life. 

The subject is almost limitless, but this must suffice for 
a delineation of “ earth-picturing, a presentment of earth 
in its actual form, and an indication of the influence which 
that form has executed on human history or society.” It 
may, indeed, be said that the study of geography points to 
nearer and more practical ends ; i. ¢., the value of geograph- 
cal knowledge to the man engaged in trade, or who has 


friends in a distant part of the country or in a foreign 
land, or who wishes to travel, or who wishes to read the 
newspapers intelligently. This is all very true; but if 
geography be taught according to the scientific method, 
as above outlined, it will at once meet the ends of training 
and answer those immediately practical uses at the same 
time; while on the other hand, if teaching looks solely to 
these practical ends, the higher value of the study is 


wholly lost. 


LESSONS ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 


[Nore.—The following lesson is designed for the teacher's use 
among the older children of our grammar schools. As a rule, the 
lessons will probably not be intelligible to children under twelve, 
and, in any ease, it will be necessary to proceed very slowly and 
carefully in giving them to the advanced classes. 

A good plan is as follows: Let the lesson be read to the 
children slowly, and with any additional explanation or illustra- 
tion, of the subject that may occur tu the teacher. The teacher 
may then ask the questions given at the end of the lesson, or 
may test the children’s understanding of what has been read in any 
way that commends itself. } 


WHAT IS BARTER? 


In all civilized countries people are so accustomed to 
the use of gold and silver money, that they seldom stop 
to think that there was once a time when these precious 
metals were not used in buying and selling. 

We will try to give you some idea of how people man- 
aged to get along without money in those old days,—how 
they first felt the want of it, and how at last gold and 
silver came to be used for that purpose. 

In the earliest stages of the world every many hunted 
and fished for himself, made his own weapons and such 
clothing as he used, and did not buy or sell anything. 
But if one man had collected more bear-skins than he 
needed and wanted more venison, he looked about for 
some other man who had more venison than he needed, 
aud then the first man exchanged his extra bear-skins for 
the other’s man’s venison. 

This process of exchanging goods is called barter. 
It is the simplest kind of trade, and is still the 
only way of doing business among some savage tribes. 
Very likely some of the boys present have exchanged or, 
as they would say, “ swopped ” knives for fish-hooks, tops, 
or marbles. This is really bartering, and it is the way in 
which our ancestors did all their business centuries ago. 

But by and by there came to be more kinds of things. 
It was not always easy to find two persons who wanted 
each other’s goods. For instance: “A tailor has only 
clothes to sell. If he wanted a loaf of bread, and barter 
still prevailed, he would have to offer a baker some ar- 
ticle of clothing,—a coat, for instance,—in exchange for 
bread. But probably the baker would have all the coats 
he needed. He might say he wanted a stove. Then the 
tailor would have to find a stove-maker who was willing 
to exchange a stove for a coat, get the stove in this way, 
and then give the baker the stove for the bread. If he 
could find no such stove-maker, he would have to hunt for 
another baker. He might starve before he could find 
any person having bread to sell who wanted a coat.” 
Though there were no such things as stoves in the days 
of which we speak, there were other things which could 
be bartered; and you can easily see that people were 
sometimes put to a great deal of trouble in trying to ex- 
change the things they did not need for others which they 
did need. They began to wish for some one thing which 
everybody would be willing to take in exchange for his 
goods,—knowing that he could exchange it again for 
anything that he wanted. 

At last, cattle came to be used for this purpose ; for at 
one time these animals were the most useful and valuable 
possessions of a people. They gave men hides for tents 
and clothing, meat to eat, and milk to drink. They could 
be moved from place to place with care and time, and 
would last for some years. A man’s wealth was then 
reckoned in cattle; for instance, instead of saying, “‘ He 
is rich! he is worth ten thousand dollars,” they said, “ He 
is rich! he owns a thousand cattle.” People were willing 
to exchange their goods for what was worth so much, 
and in this way cattle came to be used as a help in mak- 
ing exchanges. At this time, if a man had bear-skins he 
was not obliged to wait until he could find a man who 
wanted to part with his venison, and at the same time 


wished a bear-skin, but he could sell his skins at once for 


eattle, and then could sell his cattle for venison. The 
owner of the venison might not want bear-skins, but he 
would be quite willing to take cattle in payment for his 
venison, knowing that he could readily exchange his 
cattle for any article he did want. 

We have said that people felt the need of some one 
thing which everybody would be willing to take in ex- 
change for his goods. Suppose they had settled on gravel 
or earth as this one article, and had said, “ If aman wants 
to exchange a coat for a pair of shoes, let him take a 
bushel of gravel for the coat, and then exchange the gravel 
for the shoes.” You can easily see that this would be 
absurd; for men would not be willing to exchange their 
coats and shoes for something of so little value as a bag 
of gravel. Would any boy present exchange a four-bladed 
knife for a handful of pebbles? It is clear, then, that 
people must have something in exchange for their goods 
that is worth more to them than the article they wish to 


sell. 
As cattle were the most useful and valuable articles 


they owned, they used them as their means of exchange ; 
and by using a means of exchange, or, as people say, a 
“medium of exchange,” a great deal of time and trouble 


is saved. 
QUESTIONS. 


1. How did men live in the early ages ? 
2. How did they manage to get articles they wanted, if they 
had no money to buy them with ? 
3. What is barter ? 
4. As there came to be more people in the world, what trouble 
arose in bartering ? 
5. Who can tell about the tailor who had clothes to exchange ? 
6. What did people begin to wish for in making their bargains ? 
7. What means of exchange did they use at last ? 
8. Why did they take cattle ? 
9. Why was every one ready to exchange his goods for cattle ? 
10. How did they then make their exchanges ? 
11. Why was it easier to make exchanges by means of cattle ? 
12. Why would not gravel have answered as well as cattle ? 
13. What do people always want in exchange for their goods ! 
— From Practical Lessons. 


STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY J. A. REINHART. 


THE ELEMENTARY METHOD NOT MERELY PRI- 
MARY IN APPLICATION.—IL. 

The mind is perfected, not by knowledge, but by activity, 

By this is to be understood that the human mind reaches 
its ideal development, both in the individual and in the 
race, not by the possession of knowledge, but by the search 
for knowledge. And, as in natural education this is true, 
so also in formal education. The mind of a child under 
the stimulus of outward objects, under the reaction of its 
powers in response to these stimuli, perfects itself, realizes 
to itself the ideal of development, God designed; not by 
virtue of knowledge possessed, and by truths, facts, pre- 
cepts, images, and impressions acquired, but through se//- 
activity, through action in its most comprehensive human 
signification. And so also in formal education, for nat- 
ure’s teaching is the type,—the necessary type to which 
all successful conscious instruction must be conformed. 
Thus in the kindergarten, in that family training which 
replaces or supplements it, in the primary school, the watch- 
word of the elementary method is mental action, mental 
exercise, training, cultivation, and development through 
cultivation. In the primary school there is, therefore, in 
the beginning, no concern about imparting knowledge, no 
effort to unduly provoke the acquisitive faculty. Children 
in the lower grade of these schools are unprepared to 
study ; they ought not to study, in any true sense of that 
word. The work that needs to be done as respects the 
teacher is the prefecting of faculty as a preparation for 
study, and, on the part of the pupil, the exercise of the 
power of instruction, — the activity of the senses and of 
self-consciousness. So much in practical illustration of 
what kind of teaching the principle we are discussing de- 
termines. 

A necessary corollary of the principle now de- 
mands our attention; namely, that knowledge and intel- 
lectual development are not the same, and stand in no 
necessary proportion to each other. This truth, like all 
other truths of psychology, stands or falls according as it 
does or does not correspond to an observed order of facts 
in the natural history of the human mind. Every student 


of human nature must have seen this verified again. - The 
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man of knowledge, — of knowledges, — who has facts, 
masses of information, is by no means of necessity a man 
of cultivated intellect. To this may be brought the testi- 
mony of an unrivaled authority,—Sir William Hamilton : 


“Neither in point of fact is there found any proportion 
between the possession of traths and the development of 
the mind in which they are deposited. Every 
learner in science is now familiar with more truths than 
Aristotle or Plato ever dreamt of knowing; yet, compared 
with the Stagirite or the Athenian, how few, even of our 
masters of modern science, rank higher than intellectual 


barbarians.” 

Secondly, there is another fact in psychology which jus- 
tifies the objects which we have above set down as the 
aims of the elementary method, namely, this: That men- 
tal development proceeds in its various stages, not through 
apprehension, but through comprehension. 

Of this, take first a homely and inexact illustration,— 
that of a child growing up amidst nature’s most generous 
profusion of stimuli to the exercise of childish human fac- 
ulty,—amidst rich impressions of sky, earth and air, plain, 
vale and mountain, forest, stream, and cloud; in fact, 
amidst every just and proper food for the life of the senses. 

In the mere apprehension of all this is there develop- 
ment? In this experience of the multitude of sensations, 
in “ being exposed ” to the full force of external nature’s 
teaching,—is this that form of mental exercise which per- 
fects faculty? Bynomeans. This ismere apprehension ; 
there must be also comprehension. ‘These impressions, 
sensations, images, perceptions must be viewed (under the 
guiding hand of the conscious instructor, or, at least, under 
influence of some form of the life social, for example, 
books, or human conversation) in the act of reflection ; the 
child must be made to experience what he has lacked 
hitherto ; he must be made conscious of what he has seen, 
heard, and felt ; in the words of the German instructor, 
which reminds us once more of that debt we shall never 
pay,—the debt the English-speaking world owes for the 
magnificent generalizations of the German mind : 

‘Therefore, there must be, first, observation of life and 
nature, and afterward reflection, till every perception is 
brought into the realm of a clear consciousness. The 
endless number of intuitions of the child we must join 
closely together, refer them to others which will be formed, 
and raise what is contemplated to clear consciousness.” 

Recurring to our illustration, the child must be shown 
what he has seen; the objects of sense must be through 
recalled images, seen in their inner connection; through 
formal teaching he must be led to comprehend his acquisi- 
tions. ‘The elementary method has, from this standpoint, 
revolutionized the teaching of the lower schools wherever 
applied. The acquisition of impressions, of knowledges, 
was seen not to avail. The pupil must be led to reflect 
upon his sense-impressions, upon the ideas and thoughts 
gained through language ; to combine them, to see them 
in their relations, to analyze them, and then by synthesis 
to actualize to himself his experiences, comprehending 
them in their inner connections and relations. The im- 
portance of that mental activity which we are now calling 
comprehension,—which is no other than what is rightly 
called thought as contrasted with intuition,—we have but 
to consider, that to have simply a new impression is not to 
have knowledge at all. It is only when the impression is 
referred to past impressions, and interpreted by them that 
clear intelligibility,— which, after all, is the criterion of 
truth,—begins. Dr. Wayland observes that to account for 
a thing is to refer it to a class of things previously realized in 
thought,—to comprehend it under some previous experi- 
ence,—that, having done this, the mind is satisfied. And 
Mr. Sully truly says: 

“When we view an object as a concrete whole we ap- 
_prehend it; when, however, we regard it under some 
common aspect, we comprehend it. The child apprehends 
this particular building, — that is to say, as an individ- 
ual thing distinct from surrounding things, having a 
particular shape, size, etc.; he comprehends it when he 
recognizes it as a church. Similarly he understands an 
event when he assimilates it to other and already familiar 
events on the ground of a common cause. Thus he un- 
derstands the fall of snow when he takes a lump into his 
hand and finds out that it has weight. To understand 
things is thus to assimilate them to other things; and this 
is Just what we mean by thinking.” 

And now what is the application of all this to the theses 
which stands at the head of this article ; — ““ The Element- 
ary Method, not Merely Primary in Application?” What 
limits, so far as instruction is concerned, have these two 


psychological principles of the elementary method ; namely, 


that the mind is perfected, not by knowledge, but by activity, 
and that mental development proceeds in its various stages 
along lines, not of apprehension, but of comprehension ? 
Absolutely none. There are no limits to the application 
of these principles. Those consciously controlling aims 
which, under a study of human nature, have been so fruit- 
ful of good results in lower instruction, may be trusted to 
work as great a renovation in secondary and higher schools. 
When? Whenever applied, whenever suffered to control 
the end the instructor proposes to himself, whenever allowed 
to determine the methods of presentation of subject-mat- 
ter. Of these two methods which we have explicated as 
characteristics of the elementary method, may be made 
the same remark that Sir William Hamilton has made of 
a different one,—that they have always been inculeated 
by theorists on education, but have, however, by few been 
carried fully into effect. As a university instructor, 
Hamilton proposes to himself aims identical with those we 
have set down, and which, indeed, we occasionally ex- 
pressed in his own words. He tells his class in philoso- 
phy in Edinburgh University, in 1836, that the paramount 
end of liberal study is the development of the student's 
mind ; that knowledge is principally useful as a means to 
this; that the main duty of the professor is not to com- 
municate knowledge, but to awaken his pupils to a vigor- 
ous and varied exertion of their faculties. Not always, 
we fear, do secondary and university instructors take quite 
such high ground, and more infrequently, we fear, are the 
methods unequal to realization of the aim. But if Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy is right in regarding Socrates as the best 
university instructor of his day,—-the day when university 
instruction was just taking the tone and form which after- 
ward dominated Europe ; and if Hamilton is right in de- 
claring mental cultivation,—development of faculty,——the 
highest aim of the instruction, we may see that university 
instruction began right, whatever may have been its sub- 
sequent characteristics. 

The consideration of whether more definite and partic- 
ular aspects of the elementary method are limited to pri- 
mary instruction must be reserved for a future occasion. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


(Prepared by the Indiana State Board.) 


[Continued from last week.] 
GRAMMAR. 

1, About what time in the common school course should a child 
begin the study of technical grammar? Why ? 

2. What are the differences between the simple and the com- 
pound relative pronoun ? 

3. Make each of the following words or group of words express 
possession : James, enemy, father-in-law, queen of England, some- 
body else. 

4. I shall receive who ever comes. I shall receive whom ever 
comes. Which sentence is correct? Why? 

5. Conjugate the verb ‘‘ be’’ through the subjunctive and po- 
tential moods. 

6. Correct, if necessary, and give reasons : 

a. This result, of all others, is most to be dreaded. 
b. This is the more preferable expression. 
7. Analyze: Language was given us that we might say pleasant 
things to one another. 
8. What does the italicised words in each of the following modify? 
a. He writes plainly. 
b. Assuredly he is here. 

9. Correct the following sentence, assigning reason : 
** Whom say ye that | am ?”’ 


evident. 
READING, 


1. What is meant by monotone ? When should it be used ? 

2. What is cadence, and in what respect is it unlike the falling 
inflection ? 

3. What is expression? How would you teach it ? 

4. Write a sentence which asks a question and requires the fall- 
ing inflection. 

5. What is emphasis? In what ways may a word or sentence be 
emphasized ? 

6. Read a stanza of poetry and a paragraph of prose, selected by 
the superintendent. 50 


ARITHMETIC, 


1. The distance from the base of a building to a pole is 145 feet, 
and a string 225 feet long attached to the top of the pole just reaches 
the base of the building. What is the height of the pole? (Process 
4, answer 6.) f 

2. If 52 men can dig a trench 355 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 8 
feet deep in 15 days, how long will a trench be that is 45 feet wide 
and ry feet deep, which 45 men can dig in 25 days? (Process 5, 
ans. 5. 

3. What are the antecedents of a proportion? Name the conse- 
quents in the problem above. (5, 5) 

4. D and G furnish capital to engage in business and L does the 
work for 14 of the profits: D contributes $8,000 and G $10,000 of 
the capital. They gain $5,400. What is each one’s share of the 
gain? (Analysis 4, ans. 6.) 

5. What is the eube root of 48,228,544? (Proc. 5, ans. 5.) 

6. What will be the cost in New Orleans of a draft on New York, 
payable 60 days after sight, for $5,000, exchange being at 1'¢ per 
cent. premium? (Analysis 5, ans. 5.) 

7. What are the present worth and discount of $3,457.84 payable 
in 7 months, 10 days, when money is worth 7}¢ per cent. é. 5.) 


8. What is the interest of $30.24 for 2 years, 8 months, 15 days, 
at 8 per cent, ? Solve by Aliquot parts. (Proc. 5, ans. 5,) 


10. Parse why in the sentence: The reason why he came is]. 


9%. What number inereased by 3344 per cent. itself equals 1,200 ? 
(Analysis 5, ans. 5.) 

10. Two men dig a ditch for $53; one man worked 3}¢ days, and 
dug 144% rods per day; the other worked as many days as the first 
dug rods per day. How much did each receive, if they shared in 
proportion to the time they worked ? (Ans. 5, 5.) 


NOTES FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


STATE LAWS IN RELATION TO SUSPENSION AND 


EXPULSION. 
(Continued from last week.) 
In Massachusetts: ‘*‘ Every member of a school committee under 


whose directions a child isexcluded from a public school, and every 
teacher of such school from which a child is excluded, shall, on ap- 
plication of a parent or guardian of such child, state in writing the 
grounds and reason for the exclusion.”’ 

**A child unlawfully excluded from a public school may recover 
damages therefor in an action of tort, to be brought in the name of 
such child by his guardian or next friend, against the city or town 
by which such school is supported.’’ 

In Michigan: District board ‘‘ may authorize or order the sus- 
pension or expulsion from the school, whenever in its judgment the 
interests of the school demand it, of any pupil guilty of gross mis- 
demeanor or persistent disobedience.’’ 

In Minnesota: Boards of trustees and boards of education ‘* may 
suspend or expel pupils for insubordination, immorality, or infec- 
tious disease.”’ Boards of education in independent districts ‘‘ shall 
have power . . . to adopt, alter, modify, and repeal rules . . . for 
suspension, expulsion, and transfer’’ of pupils. ‘‘ If any scholar 
is suspended or expelled from any such a wer} without sufficient 
cause, or on account of color, social position, or nationality, the 
board by whose direction the offence was committed shall forfeit 
and pay a fine of fifty dollars for each offence.’’ 

In Missouri : Boards of directors have ‘* power to suspend or expel 
a pupil whenever, upon due examination, they become satisfied 
that the interests of the school demand such expulsion.’’ 

In Nebraska: District board ‘‘ may authorize or order the sus- 
pension or expulsion from school, whenever in their judgment the 
interests of the school demand.it, of any pupil guilty of gross mis- 
demeanors or persistent disobedience, but such expulsion shall not 
extend beyond the close of the term.”’ 

In Nevada : School trustees ‘‘ shall have power to suspend or 
expel from any public school within their district, with the advice 
of the teacher, any pupil who will not submit to the reasonable and 
ordinary rules of order and discipline therein.” 

In New Hampshire: ‘‘ Any scholar may be dismissed from the 
school by the school committee for gross misconduct, or neglect, or 
refusal to conform to the reasonable rules of the school, and shall 
have no right to attend the school until restored by the school com- 
mittee. . . . If any scholar, after notice, shall attend or visit a 
school which he has no right to attend, or shall interrupt or disturb 
the same, he shall be fined,”’ ete. 

In New Jersey: School trustees ‘‘ shall have power . . . to sus- 
pend or expel pupils from school.’’ ‘Teachers ‘* shall have power 
oe 2 parol » from school any pupil for good cause, provided that 
such suspension shall be reported to the trustees as soon as practica- 
ble, and, if such action is not sustained by them, the teacher ma 
appeal to the county superintendent, whose decision shall be final.’ 
Pupils ‘‘ shall submit to the authority of the teacher. Continued 
ake g willful disobedience, or open defiance of the authority of the 
teacher, the use of habitual profanity or obscene language, shall 
constitute good cause for suspension or expulsion from school.’’ 

In North Carolina: ‘‘ If any pupil should willfully and persist- 
ently violate the rules of the school, such pupil may be dismissed by 
the teacher for the current term.’’ 

In Ohio: ‘* No pupil shall be suspended from school by a super- 
intendent or teacher, except for such time as may be necessary to 
convene the board of education of the district, or the directors of 
the sub-district, and no pupil shall be expelled except by a vote of 
two-thirds of such board of directors, and not until the parent or 
guardian of the offending pupil has been notified of the proposed 
expulsion, and permitted to be heard against the same, and no 
scholar shall he suspended or expelled from any school beyond the 
current term thereof.”’ 


MORAL TRAINING IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


(Illustrated by an actual example.) 


I. The Offence. 

During the hour allotted to a certain class for study, some mem- 
ber or members, unnoticed by the teacher, threw some bits of paper 
over the room, and, when questioned, no one in the class seemed 
inclined to acknowledge having done it. 

II. Method of Correction. 
In an earnest talk of twenty minutes the teacher made clear the 
following points : 

1, It was a case of disorder. 

2. Not being able to fasten the act upon any particular one, sus- 
picion must rest equally upon all the members. 

3. The class, as a whole, has an honor to maintain among the 
a classes of the school, and this unrighted wrong impairs that 

onor. 

4. A pupil cannot have too fair a reputation in school (for an 
unspotted reputation will always testify for him); hence it is to 
the interest of the innocent members to ferret out the offender. 

5. No one with true moral courage will thus willingly throw un- 
just suspicion upon his classmates. 

6. It is the duty of each to so act that he need not have the 
slightest hesitation in accepting the just consequences of the act ; 
hence the offender, if he confess, must expect a natural punishment. 


ILI. Result. 
1. The teacher had scarcely ceased speaking when a boy, having 

permission to leave the room, went directly to the teacher in whose 

care the class had been and made a full confession of the offence. 

2. The class had a keener perception of the mutual relations of 

the members. 

3. The offender, by his prompt action, set up a standard of moral 

courage which no one would like to lower. The general result was 

to place a powerful restraint upon evil-doers. 


ittsburg, Pa. W. S. JACKMAN. 


— No book is worth anything which is not worth much; nor is 
it serviceable until it has been read, and re-read, and loved, and 
loved again, and marked, so that you can refer to the passages you 
want in it, as a soldier can seize the weapon he needs in an armory, 
or a housewife bring the spice she needs from her store. Bread of 
flour is good; but there is bread, sweet as honey, if we would eat 
it, in a good book; and the family must be poor indeed which can- 
not, once in a while, for such multipliable barley loaves, pay their 
baker’s bill,—Anon, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


FOR A COURSE OF LESSONS ON 
THE HUMAN BODY. 

(Prepared by Larkin Dunton of the Boston Normal School.) 

FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Second Year. 
X.—Eye and sight. 
1. Color of the eyes. 
2. White of the eyes, iris, and pupil. 
3. Change in the pupil for light. 
4 
5 


OUTLINE 


. Bony socket and eyeball. 
. Eyelids, eyelashes, eyebrows, winking, and 
tears. 
Too little and too much light, and 1eading at 
twilight. 
. Holding work too near, looking cross-eyed, 
and cleanliness. 
XI. Ear and Hearing. 
1. Sounds known by the ear,—transmitted by 
the air and by solids. 
Direction, pitch, and quality of sounds. 
3. Shape of ear, internal ear, and cleanliness of 
ear. 
4. Care of the ear,—cold drafts, pulling, and 
shouting into. 
5. Listening attentively, and eavesdropping. 
XII. Nose and Smell. 
1. Odors,—pungent, aromatic, spicy, etc. 
2. Use of smell,—determining good food, pure 
air, ete. 
3. Scent in animals compared with smell in man. 
4. Colds, draughts, ventilation, cleanliness, ete. 
XIII. Tongue and Taste. 
1. Tongue and saliva. 
2. Kinds of flavors,—bitter, sweet, astringent, 
ete., ete. 
3. Chewing gum, tobacco, ete. 
4. Hot drinks and strong drinks. 
5. Thirst, and proper time to drink. 
XIV. Touch. 
1. Use of fingers, and delicacy of touch. 
2. Rough, smooth, ete. ; cold, hot, etc. ; shape, 
size, etc. 
3. Cleanliness, blisters, calluses, ete. 


CONVERSATION LESSONS. 
BY L. E. MORSE. 


Do you have any conversation lessons in your school ? 
If you don’t, you'd better begin to have them right away. 
You don’t know how much fun you will have with them. 
Perhageyo you don’t think it’s right to have fun in school. 
I I get the fun from them, and the children get that 
and the profit, too. In fact, I think they get the most 
solid good from them that they do from any style of les- 


son I give. 
Many a time, as a visitor has read over my program for 


the day, have I been asked, ““ What do you mean by aj to, 


conversation lesson ?”’ I answer that she had better stay 
and hear it, as she can understand better than I can ex- 
plain to her. I wish you could hear some, but, as you 
cannot, will see what I can do at describing them. 

Five minutes at a time is all I allow for them. Gen- 
erally after the devotional exercises in the morning I say, 
“Who has something to tell me?” Sometimes a great 
many hands are raised, and sometimes only a few. If 
there are but two or three who wish to speak I give them 
some suggestions as,—T ell me something you are thankful 
for [that would be about Thanksgiving time}. Where 
would you like to go if you could? Wish something. 
What would you like to be? What would you like Santa 
Claus to bring you? But I seldom have to assist them 
unless I want more fun than usual. They have enough 
to pour into your willing ears. 

Please don’t think I invent any of the children’s con- 
versation which I shall give ; it is all actual and original 
with them. You don’t know what a chance you will have 
to correct their language and mispronunciations if you en- 
courage them to talk to you. I have learned that an oral 
correction on the spot is worth a dozen blue lines drawn 
through the errors in their written exercises. You have 
heard the theorists urge you not to interrupt a child when 


he is talking, because it makes him lose his thought. Don’t 
believe it. When the mistake is made, toss in your cor- 
rection gently ; don’t throw it; the child accepts it, and 
goes right on undisturbed; he expects to be corrected ; 
that’s the main object of the lesson. 

If you try these lessons awhile, you will have no occasion 
to give out or write upon the board sentences for correction. 
Why put wrong things before a child? I think it a most 
senseless plan. Perhaps you think teachers don't do it 
now-a-days, but they do. A child learns more by sight 
than any sense, and why let him see the wrong; hearing 
it is unavoidable, but we can keep him from seeing some. 
If it is necessary to illustrate a figure or letter on the board 
that is made wrong, I think it does no harm to put the 
false form on the board while you are talking about it, but 
don’t let it remain there ; erase it immediately, for, if you 
do not, and the child glances up, he is just as likely to 
make a mental picture of the wrong form, and copy it, as 
of the right. Now for the lesson : 
Frankie.—There’s ice on Reynolds’ pond. It’s a garden in sum- 
mer, There bes a rock in it, 
Teacher.—Is a rock—— 
F.—Is a rock in it, and the water is most up to the top of it. I 
got in oncet 
T.— Once. 

F.—Onee, and got my foot all wet. 

Wiilie.—1I went to Boston Satday,—— 

T.—Saturday. 

W.—Saturday, and saw a little injin—— 

T.—You mean the figure of an Indian standing in a doorway ? 
W.—No, a little injin in the depot. 

7T.—Oh! you mean the engine that makes the music ? 
W.—Yes’m, if you put in five cents. And I saw a big steamer 
out on the pond, and a little steamer was backing it around. 
T.—The little one is called a tug. The water you saw was 
Boston Harbor, so it would be better to say you saw the steamer in 
the harbor or on the water. 

[I presume this was Willie’s first visit to Boston, as we live some 
miles out. We have only ponds here, so he used the word, which, 
in his vocabulary, answered his purpose. | 

ee I was coming to school Johnnie Cox trun a snow- 

T.— Threw a snowball—— 

R.—Threw a snowball, and then run behind 

T.—Ran behind — 

R.—Ran behind a shed. Then Willie and I and Charlie— 

7T.—Put the J last 

R.—Willie, Charlie, and I, we—— 

T.—Leave out the we 

R.—Willie, Charlie, and I chased him. 

Katie.— When I came along, Lizzie she—— 

T.—Leave out she—— 

K.—Lizzie come out of the house—— 

T.—Came out 

K.—Came out and asked me to wait for her, and I did. 

Jimmie.—I heard my father read there was a new island discoy- 
ered out in the Pacific Ocean. 

T.—Yes, so did I, Let’s see where it is. 

[These children are seven, eight, and nine years old, and have 
not studied geography yet; but I keep one on my desk and show 
them every place mentioned in reading or talking. 

T.—I1 wonder how it came there. 

Mamie.—Perhaps the coral insects made it. 

T.—No, I don’t think they did. 

Rufus.—Perhaps part of some other island washed away and 
there. 

‘vankie.—Perhaps a whale crawled down under, and the earth he 
raised up made it. 

[ Just his exaggerated idea of a whale and its power as an animal. 
It was not said to make fun at all, but in good faith. } 

Helga.—It might have been the top of a mountain, and the 
water might have dried up enough to make it show. 

Esther. —Perhaps an earthquake made it. 

7.—Yes, I think you are nearest right. 

Della.—I1 read that King Alfonso was dead. 

T.—Yes, I must show you where he lived. [Geography again, 
and more remarks. | ; 

Stephen.—1 tried to pump some water, but I hadn’t the strenth. 

T.—Strength. 

S. (After several efforts). —Strength ; so Jimmie he caught a holt, 


T.—Jimmie eaught hold, too; how do you spell that 00 ? 

Nora.— Vice-president Hendricks is dead. 

Enough of it; you see what I mean. Let me caution 
you to read the daily paper. You can see the amount of 
general information brought about by such lessons is con- 
siderable. Try them. Don’t try it once and, because 
only a few children talk, get discouraged. Keep at it, 
and gradually your most timid ones will get the courage 
to tell you a good deal. At first they talk very low, and 
it’s very wearing to the patience to try to listen; but they 
will soon be so eager to talk that most likely you will be 
obliged to restrain them. 

Many times funny things are said that you only appreci- 
ate; when they come up, keep your own face straight if 
possible. Don’t laugh until you get home and are re- 
hearsing the events of the day. Don’t hurt a sensitive 


child’s feelings by l4ughing at what he says, for you will 
shut him up for a long time, for he cannot understand why 
you are laughing. Don’t encourage a forward child by 


laughing, for it emboldens him to try to say something 


funny another time, and it’s only the sayings that come 
without trying that are worth the laugh. 

It’s very rare that anything is told that ought not to be. 
If such a thing should oceur, frown upon it, and pass it 


by as entirely beneath your notice. Don’t give a long 
lecture upon the impropriety of saying such a thing, for | 
believe the least said, soonest mended. 

Once more, I say, try them, and, if you cannot see an 
immediate good, wait patiently a term, or until the end of 
the year, if it may be, and note the results. 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


CHEMISTRY. 


4, Synthesis of two Elements. 
Warm slightly a test-tube in which a few grammes of 
crystals of iodine have been placed, and the tube filled 
with water. Warm another tube containing iron-filings 
covered with water. 
Mix the contents of the tubes and warm again. 
Result? [The contents of the tube containing the 
mixture become brownish in color and the iodine-erys- 
tals and iron-filings more or less completely disappear. | 
Explanation and conclusion ? 
5. Analysis of a compound by heat. 
Make a moderately strong solution of platinum chlo- 
ride by adding fifty or- one hundred mgr. of the solid 
chloride to a few drops of water (or a solution may be 
made by treating refuse bits of platinum with hot aqua- 
regia in a small flask). 
Flow the solution over the surface of a bit of thin por- 
celain ; e. g., a piece of broken evaporating dish. Dry 
the layer of liquid away by a very gentle heat, then ignite 
strongly over the flame of the Bunsen burner, or spirit- 
lamp. Polish the deposit left, if it will adhere to the 
porcelain strongly enough. 
Result? [A deposit of metallic platinum. ] 
Conclusion ? 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON TEACHING. 


(Notes from an Institute.) 


Class Drills in Reading, by Dr. White.—The words must be thor- 
oughly mastered before the lesson is read. The difficult words 
should be spelled phonetically. The sentences should be analyzed, 
and the aecented words pointed out. Use the more difficult words 
in sentences. After every recitation the class ought to have a con- 
versation about the lesson, as this will enable pupils to acquire the 
habit of expressing themselves clearly and understandingly. Cause 
pupils to develop thoughts and form mental pictures. 

Language, by Dr. Shaeffer.—A child acquires language through 
the ear before it is able to express it. ‘Teachers and parents should, 
therefore, use correct language and pronounce properly if the child 
is to acquire a good language. ‘The teacher ought to drill his pu- 
pils on the sounds of letters, and particularly on the s sound. There 
is not a grammar in the English language that teaches when s has 
the sharp or the flat sound. The following are good rules : After 
a flat consonant, a liquid, or a vowel, in forming the plural number, 
the s has the = sound. S after a sharp consonant sound has the 
sharp sound. 

The Abstract in Numbers, by Prof. Shelly.—Instruction must begin 
where the knowledge of the pupil ends. Begin with the concrete 
and proceed to the abstract. First lessons should begin with ob- 
jects. Lead pupils to construct little problems of their own as a 
matter of interest. Children should be taught linear aud superfi- 
cial units by making measurements. Committing rules is not de- 
sirable unless they are made by the pupils themselves. Work in 
fractions may be done by lines and parts of lines drawn on the board. 

Checks and Drafts, by Prof. G. M. Philips.—Nearly all payments 
are made by means of checks, and it is, therefore, a necessity that 
the matter should have consideration in the schools. Blank checks 
ean be had at nearly every bank, and, if that is impossible, teach- 
ers can make them. Checks should not be dated ahead, and those 
made on Sunday can be collected, although it is generally supposed 
not. The word “ bearer’’ is printed on a check instead of ‘‘ order,” 
for twe reasons: First, a person wishing to have a cheek cashed 
might lay it on the desk at the bank and forget to indorse it, which 
would necessitate the trouble of finding him. Second, it would be 
a more difficult matter, in case of losing the check, for the finder 
to get the money for it. In writing the amount in words the proper 
place to begin is at the ‘‘ safety end’? — the left-hand side, — and 
draw the pen over all unoceupied space so as to prevent the enlarg- 
ing of the face. Write the indorsement opposite the left-hand end 
so as to make room for others. Write the name as it is found on 
the face, and, if it is not the true signature, place the true signature 
under the name as written at first. Do not indorse checks before 
you reach tlie bank, for, if lost, the finder may get them cashed. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— ‘* What ure the last teeth that come ?’’ asked a Lynn teacher 
of her class in physiology. ‘* False teeth, mum,”’ replied a boy 
who had just waked up on the back seat.—Lynn Union. 

— ‘‘ My little boy,”’ said a gentleman, ‘‘ you ought not to eat 
green apples; they are not good for little boys.’’ ‘* They ain't, 
eh?’ the boy replied, with his mouth full; ‘‘ guess you dont 
know mnch about ’em, mister; three of these apples ’ll keep 
out of school for a week.’’ 

— ‘* The Baptist church at Peoria,” says a Chicago paper, ** was 
somewhat disturbed last Sunday by a very vivid illustration. ‘The 
pastor was exhorting his hearers to repent, had pictured the joys of 
heaven, and was in a bold flight of imagination depicting the fiery 
tortures of hell, when flames suddenly burst through the floor, cre 
ating a panic. ‘The fire was soon extinguished, and everybody w4* 


relieved to find it was only the furnace broke lvose,’’ 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL,* 


FOR MARGUERITE, 


Beautiful light, beautiful light, 

Chasing clouds from the gloomy night, 
Twinkling down from the star above, 
Flooding the world with its rays of love, 
Shining so bright, shining so bright. 


Up in the sky, up in the sky, 

Angels sing as they earthward fly, 

While the echoes send back the strain, 

Filling the air with the glad refrain, 
**Glory on high, glory on high.’’ 


Joyous with mirth, joyous with mirth, 

Greet we the eve of the baby’s birth, 

Bringing presents our love to tell, 

As sweetly ringeth the Christmas bell. 
** Peace to the earth, Peace to the earth.’’ 


* Very pretty music for these lines may be found in Gems for Little Singers. 


UNCLE JOHN PARKERS PRESENT. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET A, CHEEVER, 


Young Jack Parker was feeling unhappy and somewhat discour- 
aged. The fact that Christmas day was close at hand, when Uncle 
John Parker would be almost sure to give him a present, did not 
seem to enliven the boy’s spirits in the least. And in some respects 
Jark was unfortunate ; his father had been dead for years, and his 
mother having struggled hard to do the best she could for her boy 
in years past, had failed so signally in health since the setting in of 
very cold weather that it became imperative that Jack should leave 
school and do what he could in the way of self-support. 

It was not altogether the fact of giving up his studies which 
troubled young John Parker, but it would be the breaking up of a 
life to which he had become accustomed, and would necessitate the 
discontinuance of certain boyish intimacies which had been very 
pleasant to the lad of fourteen years. ‘Then he was just about to 
enter the high school and begin the study of Latin, and Perey 
Fitch, his particular chum,— a boy whose father was in circumstances 
to give hisson anything he wanted,—was going right on. But Perey 
had about decided not to take up Latin; said he didn’t believe it 
would ever be of much use to him to dig way down to the roots and 
rudiments of speech and know just the derivation of every word he 
might choose to speak. 

Jack dearly loved his delicate mother, and would gladly have 
made even a great sacrifice for her sake had it been actually neces- 
sary; but he knew his leaving school to go into business was only 
imperative because Uncle John Parker made it so. 

But Unele John was called a shrewd man; and when he said to 
Mrs. Parker he thought it decidedly best for a boy in Percy’s place 
to begin an early course of training in some store and so had secured 
him a place as errand-boy, she could only assent, feeling her kind 
brother-in-law to be a better judge as to what was best in the mat~- 
ter than was she. 

It was a comparatively easy place that Uncle John secured for 
Jack. He was kept pretty busy through the day, but when even- 
ing came he was free to go home early and spend the time as he 
liked. And just now, as we first see him, somewhat dull at his 
change of life, he was debating as to the best manner of spending 
the long winter evenings. A part of the time he should certainly 
spend with his mother; then there was the public library, with op- 
portunities for borrowing story books; and some of the fellows at 
the store declared nothing cheered them up like going to the theatre 
of an evening after being busy all day. 

But Christmas was close at hand, and Uncle John Parker might 
furnish means for securing various kinds of entertainment if he 
thought best. Yet Uncle John was as peculiar as he was generous 
and shrewd, and his choice of a present might be more useful than 
attractive to a youth of fourteen. It transpired that it was indeed. 

On Christmas morning Uncle John called early. He informed 
Mrs. Parker in his kindly way, that substantial gifts from the 
grocer’s and provision-dealer’s would soon find their way to her 
cosy home. He then handed Jack a compact parcel, evidently a 
book, which he said contained written instructions as to the manner 
in which he would like to have it perused. He had spent consider- 
able time preparing it for his use, and on opening it would he 
please begin at the beginning ; the paper containing the instructions 
would be found just inside the first fly-leaf. 

An soon as his uncle had gone Jack removed the wrap from his 
book with nervous, impatient fingers. 

** A Latin grammar! of all things in the world!”’ 

At first the volume was flung down, as with tears in his eyes the 
boy declared he thought Uncle John was “a little too bad.’”’ But 
the sensible, soothing tones of his mother’s voice, joined with her 
wise counsels, soon calmed him; and Jack at last took up his sin- 
galar present, and, opening it as directed, found the paper of which 
his uncle had spoken. It spoke in the first place of the actual 
ned of diversion his dear nephew would have during the long even- 
ings of winter; then the fact was dwelt upon at considerable length, 
that the book before him furnished infurmation which, once thor- 
oughly mastered and understood, prepared the way for the easy ac- 
quisition of other languages, as well as furnishing the key to all 
parts of English speech in its most correct form. In order that 
nothing should be anticipated, but each page be considered sepa- 
ritely and in the regular order, the pages had been slightly but 
carefully mucilaged together at the top and bottom and in the 
centre edges. If the book contained other written instructions, 
they would thus be secured in their places nntil reached in the proe- 
ess of study. He wished one thing strictly observed and one com- 
mand conscientiously adhered to: If the study was distasteful and 


not pursued, well and good; but no fresh pages were to be unsealed 
until the contents of those before them had been studied and learned. 
In case assistance was needed, as it doubtless would be, Master 
Carter of the high school had signified his willingness to give in- 
struction for half an hour on any Monday or Thursday evening dur- 
ing the season. 

There was something about that paper that went to Jack Par- 
ker’s heart and appealed to his dawning manhood. His good, old 
uncle still desired that he should be a student, even if he had left 
school by his advice. Then he had spent hours preparing that book 
for his use. Quaint and curious as the method was, Uncle John 
had appealed to his honor in the matter of trusting him to disclose 
the grammar’s secrets, page by page. He would not be present to 
see how well his wishes were oheyed. ‘‘ But not for my right hand 
would I open a fresh leaf until I had mastered the foregoing ones ;”’ 
he thought to himself, with a sudden realization of the importance 
of deserving implied confidence. And then, again, Uncle John 
must have seen Master Carter and enlisted his sympathy and ser- 
vices for the ‘‘ Latin battle,’’ as Jack mentally styled it. 

** Mother,”’ he said spiritedly, ‘‘ I’m going right to work in ear- 
nest at that old book, and if I don’t make a first-class Latin scholar 
it shan’t be my fault.’’ 

** There’s no doubt of your success, my boy,’’ was the fond re- 
ply, ‘* if you go to work with that resolve.”’ 

It failed to stir a jealous pang in Jack’s heart when, later in the 
morning, Perey Fiteh rode up to the door on a beautiful pony, his 
father’s elegant Christmas gift. To Perey’s inquiries as to Jack’s 
presents, the reply was an evasive one, but the boy mounted on 
the graceful pony smiled, half in pity and half in derision, when 
his young friend told of his intention to study Latin evenings, with 
Master Carter's assistance. 

At first it was dry, up-hill work, and Jack could easily have 
made excuse that he was tired enough with running errands all day 
to need recreation when evening came. But the boy’s firm will 
stood him in good stead when such reflections forced themselves. 

After thirty pages of the grammar had been unsealed, the lessons 
became a little interesting, and Jack found himself beginning to 
anticipate the evening’s recitation. His progress was necessarily 
slow, for besides the fact of each lesson’s being a brief one, Uncle 
John Parker managed to provide tickets for a concert, lecture, or 
other entertainment one evening of each week. At length, some 
time in the spring, Jack reached the fiftieth page of his book, and 
lo and behold! there was a ten-dollar bill, deftly concealed in its 
snug hiding no longer. 

The lessons had become a positive fascination by this time, and 
would have been pursued without this discovery. But it must 
be confessed it was an added stimulus to feel there was no know- 
ing when another sum of money would disclose itself. 

A brief note on the same pages with the bill recommended the 
purchase of an expensive history which, at odd moments, would 
prove very interesting reading. It had become a habit with Jack 
to take his grammar with him to the store each day, as there were 
often hours when he was enabled to study in the intervals when he 
was not actively employed. The hours were made up of quarter 
and half-hour portions in many cases, but the boy’s mind was con- 
stantly strengthening, and Master Carter reported extraordinary 
progress to Uncle John Parker as the result of his nephew's ex- 
periment. He was already far in advance of the class in school 
which began the study of Latin at the same time Jack began it. 

An hour, directly after supper, was spent every afternoon in 
reading his new history aloud to his mother, and Mrs, Perkins de- 
clared it the pleasantest part of the day. 

When page sixty of the bewitched and now bewitching Latin 
grammar was reached, another ten-dollar bill reposed serenely be- 
tween the leaves. A smooth piece of paper beside it simply said 
that if, by the time those pages were reached, Jack felt inclined to 
add the study of French to that of Latin, Professor Parte would be 
glad of a private pupil. 

There was such a desire in Jack’s mind by this time to acquire 
all he could that, although it seemed impossible when first consid- 
ered, he yet formed a plan for taking up French by taking but one 
lesson in Latin, instead of two, each week, Then an hour was de- 
voted to the study of the new language very early each morning. 

Every ten pages of the Latin grammar, after the first fifty, con- 
tained a ten-dollar bill, which, according to various recommend- 
ations, was set aside for educational purposes. 

At the end of two years, during which timé~ Jack had studied in- 
cessantly, besides giving satisfaction in the store he had first en- 
tered, the young man went to his uncle one evening and told him 
he had made up his mind to work his way through college. Master 
Carter had been kind enough to promise him valuable assistance 
in the matter of entering,—feeling sure his examination would 
show his fitness to begin a college course. There was a resolute 
ring to the young nephew’s voice which pleased his uncle exceed- 
ingly, but he only eyed the young fellow sharply and seemed un- 
decided what to say. 

**Tt’s your own fault, uncle,’’. langhed Jack; ‘‘ you gave me 
the key to a great treasure-trove, which I’ve slowly unlocked, 
until I’ve only just discovered what stores of knowledge lie beyond, 
and I can never be satisfied now until I’ve explored to my heart’s 
content the vast resources for delight and information a more ex- 
tended and thorough course of study will furnish.’’ 

** All right,’’ said Uncle John; ‘‘ you do just as you propose, 
and I'll take good care of your mother.”’ 

This was all Jack could desire, and a few weeks later he had 
entered college with the understanding that he was to work his 
way through. 

Fourteen years later, when Jack Parker was thirty years old, 


and already considered one of our most brilliant journalists, a young 
man of about his own age called at the office where he was perma- 


nently engaged at a handsome salary, and crayed Mr. Parker’s 
assistance in finding employment. 


He was immediately recognized, and cordially received as the 
Perey Finch of other days. His father had died years before, 
ing leav but a remnant of his once abundant means; and Percy, 
after trying first one thing, then another in the way of employment 
with only unsatisfactory results, having heard of the success of his 
once poor friend, John Parker, had resolved to appeal to him for 
help. 

A few adroit questions revealed the fact that Mr. Finch was not 
even qualified to teach in the district school where Jack had taught 
a few summers, while a most tireless student himself. There was 
absolutely nothing he could do for the rich man’s son except to hint 
at humble departments of labor to which as yet he felt he could 
not descend. 

About that time a masterly editorial on a matter of grave na- 
tional importance called forth a letter of unwonted congratulation 
from Uncle John Parker, a very, very old man. He recognized 
the strong hand which penned the stirring lines, and could only 
write his admiration of its skill and power. He received a brief 
but comprehensive reply : 

** Dearest Uncle :—As I said once defore, * it is your own fault.’ 
I began picking wisdom, then dollars, out of my precious Latin 
Grammar, about sixteen years ago, and I am at it still,—gleaning 
wisdom and dollars from the books of learning constantly opening 
before me. If I usually get the right word in the right place, I’ve 
my uncle chiefly to thank, for giving me the key to our somewhat 
difficult language. Again, if for the hundredth time, I thank you 
for that invaluable Christmas present.’’ 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, Nv J. 


HOMER AS A TEACHER OF MORALITY. 


Mr. Editor :—The question between Addison and George Wash- 
ington Greene, as given in THE JOURNAL of Oct, 29, in two ex- 
tracts, concerning the pur of the I/iad to teach morality, would 
admit of very extended discussion, One feature of the poem is 
manifest, and that is the frequency of the direct and indirect re- 
bukes which acts of wrong-doing receive. How often the one great 
cause of the war, the abduction of Helen by Paris, is condemned 
in unmeasured terms! ‘Then, too, the fault of Agamemnon in de- 

riving Achilles of his prize, is repeatedly denounced and lamented. 
will give here one passage where the misdeed of the chief of the 
Grecian forces is thus brought prominently to view. It is in the 
13th Book, which relates the battle at the ships after the Trojans 
had broken down the gate of the wall, which the Greeks had built 
to defend their ships, and had passed the trench. Neptune is trying to 
rouse the flagging zeal of the Greeks to battle. He says: 

**The Trojans, now far away from the city, combat at the hollow 
ships, through the perverseness of our general and the indifference of 
the troops, who, disputing with him, are unwilling to defend the 
swift ships, but are slain among them. Yet, although in reality, 
the hero, the son of Atreus, wide ruling Agamemnon, is altogether 
at fault, in that he both dishonored the swift-focted son of Peleus, 
still it is by no means our duty to be remiss in battle, but let us 
the sooner repair [the mischief |.’’ 

I have quoted this from Buckley’s translation. The word ren- 
dered ‘‘ perverseness’’ is kaxoryTt, dative of from the adjec- 
tive xaxé¢, which is so often used to characterize every mean and dis- 
honorable transaction. Agamemnon had done a very mean thing, 
and the Greeks must suffer for it. this one passage expresses the 
scope of much that we find in the poem which might be quoted in 
support of the view which Addison maintains in the paragraph from 
his writings that is given in Tue JOURNAL. Perhaps it could not 
be said that Homer selected this story as the ground-work of the 
poem purely for its moral teaching. He selected it for the charm 
that could be infused into a delineation of all its scenes, but the 
moral lesson was inseparable from the story, and was not merely an 
** after-thought,”’ as Greene claims. R. L. PERKINS. 

Boston, Mass., 1885. 


Il. — HOMER. 


In the new work on the Introduction to the Language Verse of 
Homer, just published by Ginn & Co., Professor Seymour says in 
his preface that ‘‘ This Introduction is not designed to lay stress on 
Homeric language as contrasted with Homeric poetry, but is in- 
tended to relieve the commentary of explanations of dialectie forms 
and metrical peculiarities, and to call the student's attention to the 
most noteworthy characteristics of Homeric style and syntax. In 
reading Homer, certain questions which cannot be avoided, as to 
the origin and relation of forms, will attract less of the pupil’s at- 
tention, and demand less of the teacher’s time, if the facts are 
stated in their proper connection.’’ He further says: ‘* Most of 
this Introduction is of a nature to be read rather than committed 
tomemory.’’ Of the Homeric style he says: ‘‘ Homer com d for 
quick-minded hearers, who were ready to apprehend ‘a change of 
subject, even when it was marked by no pronoun.’”’ Again he says: 
‘* Like the writers of Holy Scriptures, and, as in the simple style of 
ballads and fairy tales, and the conversation of children, and un- 
educated persons, the Homeric poet avoids the use of indirect dis- 
course.” Speaking of Homeric syntax he says: ‘* The Greek lan- 
guage was always fond of a parallel or antithetic construction, a 
contrast, a balance, where the English subordinates one thought to 
the other; but the adversative relation, where the English idiom 
would use a substantive clause introduced by for, although, when, 
while, or since, is more frequent in these poems of later Greek.”’ 

The book treats in detail with ample illustrations, Homerie style, 
Homeric syntax, Homeric dialect, and Homeric verse. It is sug- 
gestive, and a book every teacher of Homer will want. 


LATINE ET GREECE, 


Those who have watched the course of the Latin magazine, Latine, 
will be glad to know its sphere has been enlarged by the addition 
of another department, and that now it is called Latine et Greece. 
The first number of the new issue’ was illustrated, and contained 
much excellent matter, a large portion bearing upon Vergil and his 
poems. In this was an article by Professor Frieye upon the proper 
spelling of Vergil’s name. Some articles from foremost scholars 
have been promised it, and it is its aith to be suggestive, scholarly, 
and practical. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

— “@, F. D.” inquires if Allen & Greenough’s Cesar is not the 
only illustrated classical text-book in use. Searing’s Vergil and 
Brooks’ Ovid are both illustrated. 

— The inquirer from Hannibal, Mo., as to where Latine was 

ublished, will be interested in what is said above. Its address is 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


— The following queries have just been received: What is the 


Variorum Vergil, and by whom prepared? Has Gildersleeve’s 
Pindar been issued yet ? 


— 
| 
| 
| 
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Every renewal, with the name of a new subscriber, 
will bring you one of our Art-Union Portraits as a holi- 
day gift. Send the name and money before Jan. 1, 1886. 


« A copy of Mowry’s Talks With My Boys for your re- 
newal and a new subscriber. This book is an excellent 
New Year’s gift to one of your best boys. 


Tue JouRNAL extends the compliments of the season 
to its readers, wishing all a very joyful Christmas, a Happy 
New Year, and many returns of these holiday seasons 
with increasing occasion for joy and gladness. 


Tuer JourNat will announce many good things in store 
for its readers in the next, the closing number of the vol- 
ume and the year. We appreciate the many kind words 
spoken concerning our work, and we shall hope to make 
our paper worthy of all the expectations centered at No. 
3 Somerset street, Boston. 


How really happy are those who at the annual holidays 
ean remember their friends, and be remembered by them 
in turn, in the blessed courtesies of the season; and how 
doubly happy are those who can say at the New Year’s 
dawn, “I owe no man anything, save good will.” And 
this joyful declaration should include the publisher of the 
educational paper, who is giving time, strength, and all 
the money he can get, to add to the intelligence and suc- 
cess of his profession. Renewals, and payments of bills 
where due, will make him royally happy. Try it. 


‘Never was there a time when so deep and so general 
an interest was felt throughout the country, or, indeed, in 
all civilized nations, in the whole subject of popular edu- 
cation as is manifested at the present day. This interest 
is increasing from year to year, and is making itself felt 
in new laws, new regulations, new movements, an aggres- 
sive policy in all school matters. Principles are old, the 
practical details and methods for reaching results are new, 
ever changing and varying to suit new conditions and new 
emergencies. It is, therefore, necessary that every pro- 
gressive teacher and school officer needs, in order to keep 
abreast of the times and meet the new demands constantly 
made, the best educational papers. Every physician takes 
a medical journal, every lawyer a law journal. How much 
more necessary is it that every teacher should take an 


educational journal. 


Last was Forefathers’ Day. Never 
was it so generally celebrated as this year. The princi- 
ples of the Pilgrim Fathers have been, in their influence 
upon this country, like the leaven, — first exerting their 
power upon the Plymouth colony, then upon New Eng- 


land, later through New England emigrants to the Great 
West, and throughout the country, till now the compact 
entered into by the Leyden Pilgrims in the cabin of the 
“Mayflower,” before landing upon the wintry shores of a 
desolate country, has become the corner-stone of the consti- 
tution of state and nation, and of the laws and the institu- 
tions of acontinent. The meetings of New England socie- 
ties, clubs, and other gatherings on Forefathers’ Day are but 
an involuntary and irrepressible testimony to the charac- 
ter, energy, and correct principles, political and réligious, 
of the New England fathers. 


InpusTRIAL EpvucaTIon in its relations to the public 
schools has had a fresh impulse given to it in Philadel- 
phia, New York, Baltimore, Boston, and other cities, by 
the lectures of Professor Woodward of St. Louis, who has 
been on a tour to the East, and has for the first time pre- 
sented his views in his native state. Professor Woodward’s 
grand work at St. Louis has attracted the attention of 
thinking men in all parts of the country, while that work, 
as he says, owes its inspiration and suggestion to Professor 
Rankle’s contributions to American handicraft, obtained 
by him at the Vienna Exposition of 1873. As stated 
elsewhere, Professor Woodward deals with young men 
connected with the polytechnic department of a great uni- 
versity, but he is, nevertheless, enthusiastic in the belief 
that, in its elementary forms, instruction in drawing, de- 
signing, and handiwork should be given in the public 
schools. He urges this, from the educational rather than 
the utilitarian’s stand-point, and puts his theory into an 
aphorism of six short words, “Put the whole boy to 
school.” We rejoice in the enthusiasm which Professor 
Woodward manifests in preaching the gospel of manual 
education, and believe that the discussion awakened by it 
will lead to the adoption of a true method for our schools. 
The movement is now proceeding along legitimate lines 
and with a hearty progress. Meanwhile the experiments 
of educators and theorists will determine the metes and 
bounds of a true system of industrial training. 


Boston has again decided by considerable majorities two 
important questions: One is, that a majority of the voters, 
which means in this instance Democratic voters, do not 
want women to rule over them in school affairs. Two of 
the most estimable women of the city, Miss Lucia M. 
Peabody and Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, were put in nomina- 
tion by the Republicans, the women, and the Publie School 
Association, but they fell short of an election by over two 
thousand votes. The Record well says of this determina- 
tion of a certain class of citizens, that it is a strange con- 
dition of affairs when the mothers of our children are not 
regarded worthy of a care in their educational concerns. 
Another point of greater significance was settled at the 
polls for « twelve-month, as it was also last year,—that a 
partisan school board is the most desirable for the interests 
of the schools. The Democrats nominated and elected only 
Democrats, while all the other tickets were both non-par- 
tisan and non-sectarian and were defeated. We might 
pardon such a condition of affairs in some portions of our 
country, but the world looks for better things from Boston, 
and when our people really arouse from their apathy and 
declare their opinions at the ballot-box, we shall certainly 
learn that there is another Boston, which only lies slum- 
bering. May it not awake too late to find its schools en- 
dangered by sect or party ? 


Many teachers mistake a vigorous imitation of their 
own method of doing a thing by their pupils for real prog- 
ress. We sometimes come upon a fine reader who exhib- 
its her own elocutionary powers before her class so often 
that the reading of her pupil becomes a mere imitation of 
her tones, inflections, and postures. Nothing is more ab- 
surd than this spectacle of a score of children aping an 
ambitious and entliusiastic teacher. Or, the work of 
“preparing” the next day’s recitation is so thoroughly 
done that the majority of the class simply render back 
to-morrow what they hear and see to-day. A constant 


danger in our new styles of instruction is, that the teacher 


will be carried away, as in a chariot and horses, by her 
own elaborate devices, and the youngsters left to copy the 
same with more or less success. The vice of the old 
school-keeping was, turning the scholar loose into a book 
as into a wide field with no direction, to get therefrom a 
knowledge of a subject. This worked well with the young 
genius or the “dig” who clutched everything with a 
death-grip, but it was bad for the average child who got 
little, and that, often, the wrong thing, from his undirected 
study. But in overcoming this evil there is danger of 
forgetting that a school is, after all, a mental workshop, 
and the child that does not learn to acquire knowledge by 
his own uttermost effort has failed in the most essential 
point. The ideal teacher holds the learner under an ob- 
servation that does not oppress, while it encourages to the 
best effort, and only appears on the field to outline the 
direction of approach, give aid at critical points, or bring 
up a reserve to avoid defeat. 


Tue matter of overwork in schools is just now receiving 
the attention of educators, journalists, and the people, to 
an extent somewhat worthy of its importance. England 
has taken the lead in a medical examination into the con 
ditions of the schools as regards overpressure, and the 
only valuable literature we have on the subject comes from 
across the water. We are glad to note the increasing in 
terest in the subject in the discussions in connection with 
our own schools, and, while both educators and physicians 
disagree as to the existence of the condition styled over- 
work, we may well believe that the day of its decision on 
its merits is not yet at hand. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Boston, on Saturday, grap- 
pled with the subject in an interesting discussion. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale assumed that the schools were suf- 
fering from the overwork of pupils, and suggested the 
half-time scheme as the remedy for the evil. He said: 

‘** The system which I like best myself, however, is the old dis- 
trict system. Out of that system came Daniel Webster and Rufus 
Choate and President Wayland. You may think you have 
improved upon the system, but, when asked to name the equals of 
those men, you shudder. True, we have Grover Cleveland, but I 
think after you have named even him you shudder. I think that 
we have not improved upon that old system. There are three 


methods that I would suggest: First, the division of the studies ; 
second, the old district system; and, third, the absolute abolition 


of evening home studies.”’ 

Supt. H. F. Harrington said : 

‘**T heard this afternoon of a boy who had been kept out of school 
all summer, and, upon coming into school in November, was found 
to be not only more physically developed than other lads, but with 
a superior power of acquiring knowledge, and he was pushed for- 
ward a whole year in his studies. In view of the good success of 
this boy, one is tempted to wish that the boy had been kept out a few 
months longer so that he might have been pushed ahead two years. 
And, by a parity of reasoning, if kept out a little longer he would 
have saved another year; and so, if he had been kept out long 
enough, he could have been given a diploma, summa cum laude. I 
have yet to learn that hard study hurts anybody. It is the crucial 
examination and the worriments incident to the acquiring of prizes 
that cause the trouble.”’ 

Dr. Moran, instructor in hygiene, Boston, said he was 
justified in saying that he had failed to observe any ill- 
effects from overwork in schools. . 

Mr. R. C. Metealf, supervisor of the Boston schools, 
said there was overwork in all departments of school 
work, and he had heard the complaint for thirty years, 
but thought the same was true of other kinds of business. 
He was glad to have the prize medal system swept away 
as one of the producing causes. Dr. Wells and Principal 
Clarke were more emphatic as to the evils of overwork or 
worry, and the latter cited the fact that children in pri- 
mary schools were kept in close and crowded rooms the 
same number of hours and weeks in the year as older pu- 
pils, as evidence that in the lower grades a great wrong 
was being committed by too close school confinement. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


The recent visit of Prof. C. M. Woodward, Ph.D., 
director of the Manual Training School, and Dean of the 
Polytechnic Department of Washington University, St. 
Louis, to several of our eastern and western cities, will 
doubtless be of great interest and awaken a desire to es- 
tablish similar institutions. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that Professor Woodward has unusual oppor- 
tunities, which, along with a special genius for this work, 


largely contribute to his great, immediate success. 
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The St. Louis Manual Training School is, in fact, a! 
secondary school, tributary to the Polytechnic Department 
of Washington University, Professor Woodward cheat 
oversight of both. Students are admitted at fourteen 
for a course of three years, their working honors being 
equally divided between mental and manual exercises. 
During the six hours, each pupil has three recitations,—one 
hour of drawing and two hours of shop practice. The 
literary course includes science, mathematics, language, 
history; indeed, the whole curriculum of a good high-school 
education, and there are no electives except Latin and 
French. The manual work is disciplinary, special trades 
not being taught, the object of utilizing mental power in 
mechanical dexterity being always kept in view. Students 
are encouraged to enter the university and take the poly- 
technic course, where the mechanical professions are taught, 
or even the ordinary college work ; it being held that the 
manual training course is valuable for any young man, 
whatever may be his aims in life. The St. Louis school 
is for boys and is now full, having 218 pupils. It will be 
seen, therefore, that this institution is only a model for 
schools of the secondary grade. Professor Woodward 
does not go into the difficult question of the introduction 
of industrial courses in the primary or grammar schools ; 
but he claims that, when possible, an elective course in the 
free high school or academy, similar to that pursued in his 
own, would greatly strengthen that department of educa- 
tion, and furnish an introduction to the proper school of 

technology for instruction in trades and mechanical pro- 
fessions. 

We have no doubt of the correctness of this view, and 
the success of the experiment if carefully tried. Already 
the cities of Toledo and Cleveland, O., have been able to 
establish such a department to their high schools, and oth- 
ers are preparing to follow their example. The obstacles 
are, first,—the expense, which seems to make private aid 
essential to their foundation ; second, the difficulty of find- 
ing instructors able and well balanced, to make the man- 
ual training a reality and hold it in fit relations to mental 
training; and, third, to keep the movement, in its sudden 
popularity, out of the hand of a set of furious, industrial 
“eranks,” who seem to fancy that you can build a man 
by working from the fingers upward, instead of from the 
brains downward.' 


A MODEL SCHOOL. 


A day’s visitation recently made at the St. Louis Nor- 
mal School, under the principalship of Mr. Louis Soldan, 
has confirmed our impression that this institution is not 
excelled by any of similar class in the country. The 
points of excellence appeared to be, first, that Professor 
Soldan is acting principal of the Franklin school-house, in 
which the Normal School is located. The building is old 
and unworthy of its occupants, but the school is one of the 
best in the city, including all grades, from an admirable 
kindergarten up to the higher grammar division. In this 
way the whole building is available for observation and 
practice by the pupil-teachers, while each room is in the 
hands of competent, permanent instructors, with enough 
general assistants to keep the great machine steady. This 
arrangement has the advantage of locating power in the 
principal of the Normal School, instead of placing him or 
her off in a corner, either with a very limited practice de- 
partment, or in a half-suppressed attitude of rivalry with 
another principal under the same roof. Such an oppor- 
tunity for observation and practice must be invaluable to 
the pupil-teachers. 

The normal department is wisely limited, including, 
perhaps, a hundred members, with the view at once of 
saving it from being made a short-cut to teaching and 
flooding the city with graduates for whom there is no 
place. All must have the high school diploma, and, if 
desirable, can be held two years in the normal class. The 
direct teachers of this class are thoroughly competent,— 
some of them trained especially under the influence of Dr. 
Harris. 

It is easy to perceive the influence of the philosophic 
and generous literary culture of Professor Soldan in the 
training of these young women. The impression in all 
their recitations is, that here is being laid a solid founda- 
tion in the study of the mind of childhood, the history of 
pedagogy, and the higher realms of literature, to say noth- 


and the excellent work in art, music, and gymnastics. 
There seemed to us a maturity of thought and a readiness 
in handling topics in this class quite unusual. The Scylla 
and Charybdis of the average normal school are, — the 
neglect, on one hand, of the fundamental study of human 
nature, and on the other a rage for brilliant methods and 
devices for imparting knowledge. Too often the graduate 
is better furnished with methods than with vital knowledge 
of the subjects to be taught; or, with no reliable ac- 
quaintance with the laws of mind or child-nature, the bril- 
liant scholar and brisk operator undertakes to fit a theo- 
retical course of study to an imaginary child. A constant 
danger, especially in our state normal schools, which must 
receive students often at a low grade of maturity and 
knowledge, is, that their graduates will go forth with a 
thin veneering of “new methods” over a vacant mind and 
undisciplined character. The first month in a country 
school-house breaks up this superficial furnishing and 
leaves the young teacher defeated and disheartened, at 
the mercy of an obstinate school committee, who insist on 
school-keeping by the good old muscular way. 

We are confident that every faithful graduate of Pro- 
fessor Soldan’s school will have laid the foundations of a 
permanent structure of usefulness as a growing and effect- 
ive teacher, with breadth and depth of mind enough to be 
saved from the danger of being swept off her feet by the 
assaults of furious specialists and imperious advocates of 
new methods, however good. 

The watchful care of the physical health of the girls is 
another strong point. Each pupil must keep a daily reg- 
ister of her habits in study, especially out of school. Any 
excess is at once noted and corrected at all hazards. The 
quiet and firm temperament of the principal seems to dif- 
fuse an atmosphere of faithful work, ‘ without hasting, 
without resting,” through the pleasant family circle which 
the school really is. We regard this a great achievement. 
The explosive style of teaching, in which the mistress fig- 
ures as the pyrotechnist, letting off successive fiteworks, is 
one of “the most mischievous results of superficial normal 
training. The average American child, at least, needs 
calmness, veiling power and determination in its teacher, 
and goes off speedily into mental and moral neuralgia 
under the opposite dispensation. 

We commend the St. Louis Normal School and the 
Franklin School as an excellent place for visitation by the 
teachers of the training schools of smaller cities. Within 
the next few years scores of these schools will be attempted. 
Whether they will succeed in training really good teach- 
ers, or in turning the heads of over-ambitious and ignorant 
school girls with the idea that they are exponents of the 
* New Education,” will depend largely on the type to 
which they are conformed. And no better model has 
come under our observation than the school so imperfectly 
described in this column. 


DRIFT. 


— The story is told that a witty lady called on a celebrated states- 
man, interested in the unlifting of humanity in general, with the 
modest request for a contribution in aid of some poor fellow out at 
the elbows. The great man put her off with the excuse that, ‘‘ his 
large overlook of humanity in general left him with no time to at- 
tend to this special case.’” Whereupon the good woman meekly 
replied, that, ‘‘ really, this was a very elevated state of mind, to 
which it was doubtful if even the Almighty had yet attained.”” In 
looking at some of the comprehensive theories of education, like 
those of Herbert Spencer, Professor Sumner, and even smaller men 
with bigger conceptions of human affairs in general, one is tempted 
to a similar rejoinder. Professor Sumner thinks a man has no 
right to marry unless he can afford to educate all the children sent 
him by a gracious Provid Very well,—but here is a poor fel- 
low who did not have the opportunity of graduating under the 

rofessor, who has married and is bravely shouldering Sell adene 
ysand girls. Must the children grow up young barbarians be- 
cause the parent cannot, and the state must not, educate them ? 
Bless the Lord, that His eye is on the least of His children, even 
on the philosopher who, in his heartless theory, ignores alike hu- 
manity and its Creator. 


— President Eliot has found a disciple of his theory of moral 
instruction in a certain Rey. Dr. Stiles, of St. Louis. But the 
good doctor, being a practical parson, sees through the fine fancy of 
the Harvard president, that the clergy could turned into the 
school-house to teach religion. So Parson Stiles goes in for the 
abolition of public schools, and holds that only private school in- 
struction will fill the bill. He lands on the same reef as all the 
rest, who assume that there is no morality common to all sects, on 
which our order of society in founded, and which polarizes the 
whole legislation of every American state and the nation. That 
morality is o' ized into every school, enforced in its disci- 
pline, taught in every science, and illustrated in the character of 
every worthy teacher. Christendom has had enough of giving up 
education, even moral education, to the control of ecclesiastics. 
Asan influential portion of the body politic, the clergy are invalu- 
able in education. As its exclusive di rs they invariably 
land it in a slough of sectarian contention and end by leaving the 
common people in an ignorance, itself the handmaid of all the im- 


ing of the thorough review of the common school studies | moralities 


that curse the human race, 


— The death of Mrs. Newberry, of Chi , leaves a vast sum, 
perhaps $2,000,000, for a public library. It is not decided what 
sort of a library this shall be, although it is supposed it will be 
made to supplement the great free circulating library of the city. 
In his last Sunday’s sermon Professor Swing, of Chi , drew a 
picture of what might have been had the late Wm. H. Vanderbilt 
endowed fifty cities with a million each for a library or industrial 
school, instead of one two-hundredth of his vast estate to the ed- 
ucation of the people. It is evident that we must depend on mu- 
nificent endowments by rich men for the building up of great in- 
stitutions to rival the work of the governments of Europe. The 
higher education, the library, industrial, and artistic training, must 
be largely supported from such gifts. Good examples, even among 
millionaires, are contagious, and we may hope for a harvest of 
splendid gifts of this sort as the years go on, 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS IN CONFERENCE. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Academie and High School 
Teachers’ Association of Massachusetts convened at Springfield, 
Friday and Saturday, Dec. 18 and19; Prof. J. H. Sawyer, of 
Easthampton, in the chair. Instructive papers, pertaining to the 
work of the high school, were presented by the various speakers. 
The most interesting session for the general teacher was probably 
on Saturday morning, when Principal Pease of West Springfield 
opened a discussion on the question : 


Should Admission to High Schools or Colleges be by Certificate ? 


Mr. Pease thought that a teacher who had been with a pupil for 
a year or two or three, knew more of the pupil’s attainments, capa- 
bilities, power of application, industry, and habits, than any exam- 
ination, though conducted by school committeemen or superintend- 
ents, could ever approximate, and was therefore much the better 
judge, if not the only one, of whether the pupil should or should 
not enter the high school from his room. When examinations are 
held they are apt to be desultory, and the work on them lame and 
poor, often detrimental to girls in poor health. He further thought 
that the certificate system would be an incentive to study, and that 
in the grammar schools it would give the teachers a hold on the 
scholars. It would stimulate preparatory school-teachers to bet- 
ter work, for they would not want their pupils to enter a school so 
poorly fitted as to be always behind and in danger of being dropped. 
Lhe certificate plan would also save much time now utterly wasted 
in looking over examination papers, and do away with other 
drudgery. 

Prin. C, E. Blake, of Springfield, held that no scholar ought to 
be admitted to a high school without a certificate from the teacher 
from whom he comes. 

Prin. W. W. Colburn, of the Springfield High School, felt that 
should the plan obtain, the last year of grammar school work would 
be considered surety of entrance. 

Mr. Palmer of. Hopkins Academy, Hadley, gave his experience 
with examinations and certificates at Williston Seminary and at 
Amherst. He concluded that if teachers are going to cheat the 
college they can do it under one system by cramming, and under 
the other by recommending those not fitted. 

This brought Charles Mayr, of Springfield, to his feet with an 
arraignment all around of the college entrance examination system, 
which is ‘‘ shallow and idiotic in the extreme,’ and he regarded 
the high-school examinations as also lacking thoroughness. 

Supt. Kirtland of Holyoke argued that in a city system all 
schools ought to be graded to one another from the lowest to the 
high school, and promotion from one to the next should be a mat- 
ter of course to faithful workers. No examination discloses the 
attainments and capabilities of the pupils, and what wise man can 
make one that will ? We have promoted, in Holyoke schools, ac- 
cording to the teachers’ record books, and now have a plan, like 
that in,use in Hartford, before the school committee for their consid- 
eration, providing that the first half of the class shall have promo- 
tion while the second shall have to pass au examination to carry 
them up. 

Prin. Steele of Wilbraham Academy spoke on the college side 
of the question, arguing that our high schools and academies are not 
graded to the colleges ; —which have also very varied requirements. 

Prof. Sawyer thought that the difficulty of admitting to colleges 
from high schools increases as we go deeper into the question; for 
ourselyes at Easthampton, he said, we are not at all urgent; col- 
leges may examine students or not, as they please. If, however, 
colleges are to admit by certificate, he thought a syndicate of the 

reparatory schools, furnishing such comprehensive certificates as 
demanded by Williams College, the wise plan. | 

Prof. Pillsbury saw a difficulty in the disagreeable necessity of 
drawing the line among teachers,— some capable of fitting and 


some not. 
Admission to High Schools. 


When the last topic was called up,— the much-vexed question 
of ‘‘ What attainments can reasonably be looked for in the ap- 
plicant for admission to the high schools ?’? — Supt. Stone of Spring- 
field, ‘‘ who had not expected tospeak,”’ gave the only speech on the 
subject, and a good one, too. Passing the studies under review, he 
thought a better knowledge of numbers desirable, and that much 
less attention to the alleged business examples set down in the arith- 
metics is necessary. Grammar might well wait several years. The 
pupils should have a knowledge of the facts of physical geography 
at the expense of the misinformation of political geography. His- 
tory should be taught largely by reading. Pupils properly trained 
will have knewledge and information enough. 


PERSONAL. 


— Miss Rena Michaels, formerly teacher of Spanish, Italian, ete., 

in De Pauw University, has been elected Dean of the Woman’s 

College, at the northwestern University of Evanston, Ill. 

— Miss L. Mary Wheeler is announced on the program for the 

meeting of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture in January, for 

a paper on the subject, ‘‘ Women as Inventors.”’ 

— Dr. Gregory, of the Civil Service Commission, is to pass the 

winter in Paris. 

— Miss Francis H. Mitchell, of Cornell University, is in Zurich 

studying philology, with the intention of obtaining the degree of 

Ph.D. She is making a specialty of the Germanic languages. 

— Miss Alice R. Jordan, the young lady who is the first to open 

the doors of Yale College to women, is only twenty-two years of 
, and already holds three diplomas, including an admittance to 

the Bar of Michigan. ‘The New York World describes her as pre+ 

ng and intellectual, with dark hair and eyes, of medium 

height, a graceful carriage, and charming manners, 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace Furness, of Philadelphia, have recently 
made endowments to several colleges for girls, to encourage the 
study of Shakespeare through prizes for essays. 

— Lieutenant Schwatka and Engineer Melville are again laying 


their plans to find the North Pole, 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Ler & SHEPARD, Boston, have a very large list of superb holi- 
day gift-books. In addition to those given last week we mention 
the fellowing : 

The Boys who Lived on the Road from Long Ago to Now ; by Jane 
Andrews. 

This book is caleulated to make history seem more real to the 
young mind, and help to close a gap which seems to come between 
old times and ours. A useful, pleasing, and instructive book. 
Young People’s England ; an illustrated History of England; by 

George Makepeace Towle, author of ‘‘ Heroes of History,”’ ete. 

Price $1.25. 

Mr. Towle has been a careful and earnest student of English his- 
tory for years. His lectures on the great men of England and their 
times are universally and deservedly admired. 

My Lady’s Casket of Flowers and Jewels for her Adorning ; with 
original designs printed in colors; by Eleanor W. Talbot; ob- 
long quarto; cloth, gold and silver colors, full gilt edges; price, 
$3.75 : Turkey moroceo, $7.50 ; tree calf, $7.50 ; Spanish 
ealf, $7.50. 

This is a lovely book, suitable for a birthday or Christmas pres- 
ent foralady. The various virtues and graces considered appro- 
priate to the gentler sex are here combined with illustrations of 
different gems and flowers, chosen with reference to their meaning. 


Harper & Brotruers, New York City, have ready a most in- 
viting and valuable list of new books, many of which have special 
appropriateness for the holiday season both for the young and the 
old. Our limited space forbids anything more, at this time, than a 
bare enumeration of these admirable books. They are: 

Harper's Young People for 1885; Vol. V1. ; over 800 pages, with 

about 700 illustrations ; 4to, ornamental cloth, $3.50; Vols. LIL., 

IL., IV., and V., $8.50 each. Vol. L., for 1880, out of print. 


The Land and the Book ; by Rev. Wm. M. Thompson, D.D. 

The third and last volume of this work relates to Lebanon, Da- 
mascus, Bashan, Gilead, and beyond the Jordan eastward. The 
pictorial illustrations, which are numerous, have been drawn and 
engraved in London, Paris, and New York, from photographs on 
the spot. The author has laid under contribution the rich results 
of the researches and discoveries of the American and English so- 
cieties which are occupied in exploring Palestine, as well as of pri- 
vate travelers who have visited that region. For more than forty 
years it was the privilege of the author of The Land and the Book 
to study the one by the light of the other and‘ no one who has 
listened to his Sunday afternoon lectures, or who has read his book, 
ean doubt that he made good use of his opportunities for observa- 
tion. No more beautiful or valuable gift for the holidays could be 
found, and it is one which will not lose its interest with the passing 
season, but will continue to afford instruction and pleasure as long 
as it lasts. 

The Fall of Constantinople; being the story of thé Fourth Crusade ; 
by Edwin Pears, LL.B.; pp. xvi., 422: 8vo, cloth; $2.50, 

Dancing and its Relation to Education and Social Life; Witha 
New Method of Instruction, including a Complete Guide to the 
Cotillion (German), with 250 Figures; by Allen Dodworth ; il- 
lustrated; pp. vi., 278; 12mo, cloth; $1.50. 

Boy Travelers in the Far East : by Thomas W. Knox. 

Part IV., **‘ Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Egypt 
and the Holy Land’’ ; with colored frontispiece and profuse illus- 
trations; pp. 458; Svo, illuminated cloth, $3.00. 

Part V., ‘‘ Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through 
Central Africa’’ ; with colored frontispiece and profuse illustra- 
tions, pp. 274; Svo, illuminated cloth, $3.00. 

As We Went Marching On; A Story of the War; by G. W. Hos- 
mer, M.D.; 1l6mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Pepper and Salt; or Seasoning for Young Folk; a collection of 
lee Pyle’s clever and amusing verses, stories, and drawings ; 
8vo, boards, $2.00. 

Thucydides; Books VI. and VII.; edited by Prof. W. A. Lam- 
berton, of Lehigh University; 12mo, cloth, $1.50. A new vol- 
ume in Harper's new ** Classical Series,’’ edited by Prof. Henry 
Drisler. 


Funk & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York, have 
ready in season for the holidays, ‘*‘ Adelaide Neilson, a biographical 
sketch, by Laura C. Halloway; price, $2.00. It comes in elegant 
dress, ribbon-tied, neatly boxed. It has nine exquisitely beautiful 
photographs by Sarony. Miss Halloway possesses eminent qualifi- 
cations for the preparation of such a volume. The text of the 
sketch is a graphic pen-picture of this beautiful woman, whose bril- 
liant dramatic career is known all over the world, and whose life 
was one of strange vicissitudes and great achievements, of many 
sorrows and lofty triumphs. She was Shakespeare’s Ju/iet, the in- 
carnation of all that he conceived his Verona heroine to be, and 
probably the loveliest personality that has graced the English 
stage at any period of time. The qualities that endeared Miss 
Neilson to the public are those which make the world akin. She 
was so magnetic and imaginative that her spirit vitalized her per- 
sonality and made her the most fascinating woman of her dex. 
The illustrations include a picture of the grave of Miss Neilson. 
So lovely a souvenir has rarely been offered the public, and consid- 
ering its artistic beauty and the interest attaching to the subject, 
the work is one of the most desirable holiday books of the season. 

The New King Arthur, an opera without music, by the author of 
“The Buntling Ball,”’ is a book beautifally printed with red-line 
border, by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, and dedicated to Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson. 

They also publish Pocket Lesson Notes on the International Les- 
sons for 1885, by Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Crafts; 12mo (trimmed for 
=: issued quarterly, 6 pages each part. Illustrated with 

lackboard designs; introductory price 15 cents, scholar’s edition 
5 cents. 

They have ready Volume I. of Dr. Joseph Parker’s Peoples’ 
Bible, — Genesis. This great undertaking is to be complete in 
itself; price of each volume, $1.50. The present volume consists 
of discourses on the book of Genesis, and are justly described as 
** Eloquent and forcible in expression, thoughtful in substance, and 
practical in teaching; they are pastoral discourses of almost ideal 
excellence.’’ 


— Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have for their leading holiday 
book their new volume in the popular ‘‘ Bells Series,’ for which 
they again take their thoughts from Tennyson, under the title of 
The Beauties of Tennyson. Frederick B. Schell has illustrated the 
familiar lines with twenty original designs, which have been well 
printed on fine white paper. The illustrations are all full-page, 
and face the poems they typify. The book may be had in cloth, 
gilt edges, tree-colf, gilt and plush, padded sides, nickel lettering ; 
and the volumes already published in the series are also made to at- 
tract once more in the same variety of costume. Cloth or alligator, 
$1.50; tree-calf, $5.00; plush, $6.00, 

They also publish Rose Raymond's Wards, by Margaret Van de 


Grift; price, $1.50. The wards are three sisters and a twelve- 
year-old brother, for whose support the eighteen-year-old Rose be- 
comes responsible upon the death of her parents. A beautiful 
farm-house, which they are compelled to leave, and a little Boston 
**flat’’ are the scenes of the story. An unmarried cousin keeps 
house for the orphans, and in a quaint, witty manner teaches a great 
deal of housekeeping and many useful theories of life. 

Other excellent juvenile books are : : 

Camp Fire and Wigwam, anew book by Edward 8. Ellis, gives 
perhaps the best descriptions and the most exciting incidents of In- 
dian life that have been written since the time of Cooper. Edward 
S. Ellis is a name well known to the readers of the best class of 
monthly and weekly publications for boys and girls, and the stories 
he has contributed to them rank with the best of their kind. 

The Young Wild Fowlers, by Harry Castleton, the popular writer 
for young readers, makes its appearance in the *‘ Rod and Gun Se- 
ries.’ This volume is noticeably free from the melo-dramatic sen- 
timent so common in this class of literature, though it abounds in 
exciting incident and adventure like all of the series. 

They have ready also Hector’s Inheritance, which appears as the 
third volume of the ‘‘ Atlantic Series,’’ which is a story for boys. 
Its author, Horatio Alger, Jr., has attained distinction as one of 
the most popular writers of books for boys in America, and a new 
book by him is sure to meet with a hearty reception. 


INITIALS AND PsEuDONYMs. A Dictionary of Literary Dis- 
ises. By William A. Cushing, B.A., formerly of Harvard 
Iniversity Library, compiler of the Index to the North American 
Review. 13 Astor Place, New York City: Thomas Y. Crowell 

& Co. Price, $5.00. 

This carefully prepared dictionary is a book the literary world 
will welegme heartily. It is an authority on pseudonyms of recent 
date, and contains an amount of reliable material ready for use that 
must be regarded as very valuable. It is to-day unquestionably 
the most complete work of the kind obtainable. 1t comprises only 
those writers who have used signatures other than their own proper 
names, and its value is enhanced by giving in one part the signa- 
tures and in another the writers’ real names. It is one of those 
volumes which are essential to all who wish to be informed in re- 
gard to general literature, containing what could not be gathered 
in a single lifetime from the most extensive libraries. In the length 
of the articles an exception is made in the case of the Letters of 
Junius, to which eleven double-column pages are devoted, contain- 
ing an exhaustive resumé of this unsettled controversy. Would you 
select a very useful Christmas gift for a literary friend, examine 
and purchase the Dictionary of Literary Disguises. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, have ready a second edition of Those Dreadful 
Mouse Boys; a story for young and old; by Ariel; illustrated ; 
price, $1. On the surface it isa story of mouse boys and girls,—their 
mischievous pranks, and the cruelty of twin brothers to their timid 
little sister. The latter in her adventures sees much of the world 
with a mouse’s eyes, and shows that despised little creatures often 
live in a larger world than ours. Beneath the story older readers 
will detect a skeleton garlanded with fancies, which may be the 
story of human lives. The endeavor is to show, both in its plain 
and in its hidden meaning, the contrast between narrow, selfish 
lives, and broad, generous ones. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, will also publish, Jan. 1, in the series of 
classies for children, Ruskin’s King of the Golden River. 


— White, Stokes & Allen, New York, have ready Mrs. Clara 
Erskine Clement’s Outline History of Sculpture for Beginners and 
Students ; price, $2.00. It is a valuable and instructive work illus- 
trated with innumerable cuts of famous single figures and groups 
of Egyptian, Greek, and Italian sculptures. The whole history of 
sculpture is reviewed, from the most ancient times to the present 
day. The volume is handsomely printed on fine paper and sub- 
stantially bound. To the young student it will prove as useful and 
entertaining as the author’s former work on painting. 

This enterprising firm have published Verses, by Anson D. F. 
Randolph ; price, $1.00. Part r. contains the poems of the gifted 
author and publisher, that appeared in 1866. Part II. contains 
verses written since that time. ‘They were originally published by 
Mr. Charles Scribner, and the present neat volume bears, most 
appropriately, the imprint of his sons and successors. Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s verses are of a high order of merit, and rich in devotional 
feeling. 

Common Sense inthe Nursery, by Marian Harland, is a valuable 
book from the same firm. It contains the admirable papers that 
within the last year have appeared in Babyhood. They are divided 
into ‘‘ Familiar Talks with Mothers’’ and ‘* Nursery Cookery,’’ 
with advice as to clothing, and a good chapter, especially timely at 
this season of the year, on *‘ A Hint for Christmas.’’ Price, $1.00. 


— Whatto Do, and How to Do It is the title of a nursery chart 
having the authority of the Boston Hygienic Agency, giving direc- 
tions to mothers and nurses what to do in case of accidents to chil- 
dren or grown persons. ‘The directions are from the best medical 
authority, and the chart, which is 18 inches by 24, should be in a 
conspicuous place in every dwelling; price, by mail, 25 cents; ad- 
dress J. L. Hammett, Boston. 

— Benjamin F. Lacy, Philadelphia, has just published a tasty 

volume of Poems by Toda Willsboro ; price, $1.00. It is a vol- 
ume of verses on a variety of topics, among which are ‘‘ Liberty,’’ 
** Shadows,’’ ‘‘ Our Dependence,’’ ‘‘ Weaving the Web,’’ The 
Lost Child,’’ and an ‘‘ Essay on International Copyright,” in blank 
verse. 
— Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, have ready two books by the 
popular author, Rev. E. P. Roe, each $1.50. The first, An Orig- 
inal Belle, tells many incidents of the Civil War, and puts into the 
mouth of one of its heroes a very excellent and detailed description 
of the battle of Gettysburg, and also gives vivid pictures of the 
horrors of the New York riots. The second, Driven Back to Eden, 
originally published in St. Nicholas, is embellished with the illus- 
trations that made it charming in that popular magazine. 

Another new volume by the same enterprising publishers is The 
Two Elsies, by Martha Finley; price, $1.25. In this entertaining 
book the author makes her heroine very charming in her ré/e of 
grandmother. Many of the characters are old friends. 


D. Lothrop & Co. have prepared a book of very great attractions 
for Christmas, entitled Wonderful Christmases of Old. Text by 
Hezekiah Butterworth, and thirteen full-page drawings of striking 
beauty by Fernand H. Lungren; price, $2.00. The scenes de- 
scribed are in Rome, Ireland, Germany, England, South America, 
and in the cabin of the ‘‘ Mayflower.’’ Fach full-page illustration 
is photogravured in a different tone of coloring, that brings out ar- 
tistically the special characteristics of its design. The frontispiece 
represents five surpliced choristers singing in the ‘‘ Christmas 
Morn.’’ The title-page is in antique style, and the first page rep. 
resents the three wise men traversing the desert. 


— The Christmas number of The American Bookseller, published 
by Nicola R. Monachesi, 10 Spruce street, New York City, far sur- 
passes any similar issue of this admirable periodical. It contains 
two hundred pages of holiday anouncements, including the finest 


illustrations from the elegant holiday books of the present season, 
together with discriminating notices of these superb books. The 


illustrations, artistically considered, are superior to any ever before 
presented to the public. The typographical execution of this 
Chrimas souvenir is worthy of special praise. It makes a book fit 
to ornament any drawing-room. It gives the descriptive catalogue 
of about ninety publishers, and reviews nearly four hundred books. 
It is a model number, and will enhance the appreciation of the pub- 
lic for the wonderful enterprise of the American publishers. 

— A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway, New York City, 
have issued in elegant style The Fairy Tales from Bretano; told in 
English by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker, and illustrated by F. Car- 
ruthers Gould; price, $1.75. It contains the stories “* Dear-My- 
Soul,’ ‘““The Story of Skip-and-Jump,”’ “Ninny Noddy,” “‘Wack- 
emhard and His Five Sons,’’ and a ** Children’s Page’’ addressed 
to those who have read this book. 

— Worthington’s Annual for 1886, published by R. Worthington, 
770 Broadway, New York City, price $1.50, is composed of a series 
of interesting stories, biographies, and papers on natural history for 
the young. It is charmingly illustrated by upwards of 500 engray- 
ings by the best artists. This Annual has always been a popular 
favorite with the children, and we hazard nothing in saying that 
parents and teachers will find no book for the price this season for 
a holiday gift that will give the young more delight. It is full of 
instructive, cheering stories and well-chosen poems. 

— Ticknor & Co., Boston, have published Davy and the Goblin, 
or what followed reading ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” 
by Charles E. Carryl; illustrated; price, $1.50. This is an 
interesting Christmas book for the young, full of fun and fancies, 
including ‘‘ How the Goblin Came,”’ ‘‘ Jack and the Bean-stalk’s 
Farm,”’ ‘‘ The Giant Badorful,’’ ‘‘ The Moving Forest,’’ ‘‘ Sinbad 
the Sailor’s House,’’ ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’s Island,’’ and eight other 
entertaining stories, charmingly illustrated. 

D. Lorurop & Co., Boston, have ready for the holidays,— 

Chautauqua Young Folks’ Annual ; illustrated ; price, illuminated 
board covers, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. The very best writers of mag- 
azine literature are represented in it, and every article was especially 
prepared for the work. It is just the book for a parent to put into 
the hands of his children. 

They also publish Our Little Men and Women ; illustrated ; price, 
$1.50. Our Little Men and Women is exactly adapted to those boys 
and girls who have outgrown Babyland. 

— The Worthington Co., New York, have ready Ring-Around-a- 
Rosy,—A Dozen Little Girls; by Mary A. Lathbury; 4to, chromo- 
lithographic covers ; $2.00. It is one of the most fascinating child’s 
books of the year, and among the handsomest books of its kind ever 
issued from the American press. Whoever will examine Ring- 
Around-a-Rosy must acknowledge the power of these exquisite draw- 
ings, their truthfulness to nature, their softness and poetry, which 
enchants the eye and captivates the heart. 

— Among attractive books for the Christmas season, published 
by O. Ditson.& Co., is a low-priced and handsome volume entitled 
Christmas Songs. 

— Educators who believe in the value of the kindergarten system 
will welcome Miss Kate Douglas Wiggins’ Kindergarten Chimes, 
recently published by Oliver Ditson & Co. Its hundred pages con- 
tain eighty-seven pretty and beautiful songs admirably suited to 
this system. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have published a new 
edition of Rudder Grange, by Frank Stockton ; illustrated by A. B. 
Frost; price, $2.00. This new edition has been illustrated in a 
strikingly original, unconventional way. Mr. Frost has given a se- 
ries of interpretations of Mr. Stockton’s fancies which will delight 
every appreciative reader. The book is luxurious in the best sense 
of the word, admirable in typography, convenient in size, and bound 
in a capital cover of Mr. Frost’s design. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have published Nos. 17 
and 18 of ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series,’—A Wonder Book for 
Girls and Boys, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; price, each, 15 cents. 
Part I. contains the famous stories of The Gorgon’s Head, The 
Golden Touch, and The Paradise of Children; Part II. has The 
Three Golden Apples, The Miraculous Pitcher, and The Chimera. 
This series of books is worthy of the highest commendation. In 
typography they are models, and contain the best literature of the 
best American authors, such as Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, and Bayard Taylor. Admirably adapted for use in schools 
as readers, or for the study of the English classics. The numbers 
average about seventy pages, and are sold for the low price each of 
15 cents. For home reading we do not know where so many good 
books could be purchased for $2.70,—the cost of the 18 numbers. 
They would make a valuable Christmas gift. 

— Ginn & Co., Boston, will publish about the middle of January, 
1886, The Leading Facts of English History, by D. H. Montgom- 
ery. This work aims to present very briefly, yet clearly and accu- 
rately, the broad, vital facts of English history in their connection 
with the great laws of natural growth. It opens with an account of 
pre-historic Britain, and of the Roman attempt to force the frame- 
work of a high civilization on an unwilling people. The work then 
proceeds through the English and Norman invasions with their re- 
sults, the struggle between the barons and the crown, the rise of 
parliament, the gradual destruction of feudalism, and the final es- 
tablishment, through revolution, of the right of the people to self- 
government. Free use is made of the researches of specialists, of 
ancient records, and of archeological collections, while the color, 
life, and movement essential to the best history have been studiously 

reserved. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Long Search; by Mary A. Roe; $1.25. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
by Robert Hartmann; illustrated. New York: D. Apple- 
on so. -75. 

Koot-Bound and Other Sketches; by Rose Terry Cooke. Boston: Congre- 
gational 8. 8. and Pub. Society. $1.00. 

Elementary Political Economy; by A. B. Meservey, Ph.D. Boston: Thomp- 
son, Brown & Co. 

Three Hundred Decorative and Ronez Astisice for Presents, Fairs, etc.; by 
Lageete P. Hale and Margaret E White; price $1.50. Boston: 8. W. Tilton 


The Infant Ehilocepher, by Tullio 8S. Verdi, M.D.: price 30 cents. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

What We Really Know About Shakespeare; by Mrs. Caroline Healy Dall; 

rice $1'25....Time Flies,—a Reading Diary; by Christina G. Rossetti; price 

100. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

The Women Friends of Jesus,—a Course of Popular Lectures; by Henry 
C. MeCook, D.D.; price $2.00. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

“Us,”—an Old-Fashioned Story; by Mrs. Molesworth; illustrated; price 
25 cents....Ounces of Prevention; by Titus Munson Coan, A.M., M.D.; — 
25....The Golden Flood; by R. E. Francillon and Wm. Senior; price 15 cts. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Le Mariage de Gabrielle par Daniel Lesneur; price 60 cts....Le Lettre Char- 
gee, par; by E. Labiche; price 25 cents. New York: Wm. R. Jenkins. 

Founs Folks’ Dialogues; by Charles C. Shoemaker, Publication Depart- 
ment of the National School of Oratory. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Edu- 
eation, held at Saratoga, July 1,1885. 50 cts. 

Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 17 and 18: A Wonder Book for Girls and 
Boys, Parts I. and IL; by Nathaniel Hawthorne; price 15 cents each. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Sixth Annual Report of the State Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity of 
Massachusetts. 

Manners and Social Usages; by Mrs. John Sherwood. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. For sale by Lee x Shepard, Boston. -00. . 

Harper's Handy Series: Christmas Angel; by B. L. Farjeon; illustrated; 

rice 25 cents; Half Way, an Anglo-French Romance; price 25 cents...- 

ranklin Square Library: “ Self or Bearer,” a novel; by Wi Besant: 
16 cents, New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


(Inscribed to the memory of ARIEL PARISH.) 


Not thine to hold the garnered grain 
And fatten where the many fast, 

Thy sheaves unfold, and, o’er the plain, 
With generous care the fruit is cast. 


From early morn, through burning noon, 
To ruddy glow of life’s decline, 

The yellow corn and fragrant bloom 
In modest show of deeds were thine. 


Congenial task, indeed, to show 
Young manhood where Parnassus stood,— 
* Its crown at last,—and maids to know 
And seek a rare, true womanhood, 


The infant mind to cull, and teach 
Sweet childhood’s will its life to bless ; 

Youth, pearls to find within its reach, 
Were grander still, if pleasing less. 


Thy inner life while toiling here, 
hy constant care lest ill befell, 
The hidden strife, the anxious fear, 
The silent pray’r no lips may tell. 


Co-laborers they, “mong whom are those 
Whose ripen’d life rich fruitage bears, 
Whose busy day winds to its close,— 
Best know thy strife, thy burdens, cares. 


But, heart to feel, and skill to scan, 
Courage to say, and envy foil, 

Thy prudent zeal and wiser plan, 

And better way, attests thy toil. 


The structure fair thy hand hath rear’d 
None question sore, nor why, nor how ; 

If some there are who doubted, fear’d, 
Their doubts are o’er,—all bless thee now. 


None useless wrought who lent thee aid, 
And none would see thy work effaced ; 
Whate’er is sought, if better made, 

Must founded be on stones thou’st placed. 


A better meed of praise than mine,— 
Th’ quest’n’ng eye when children hear 
As parents read thy death, be thine,— 
he father’s sigh, the mother’s tear. 


And better still the praise of such 
As by thee taught shall better be, 
And better fill their lives with much 
Of better thought and charity. 
Good man and just, no thoughts untrue 
Thy mind could fill, nor friendship bend ; 
Farewell; this trust and love are due 
From one who ill can spare a friend. 


— L. A. Cooper, in New Haven Register. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


Professor Tomlin is conducting his large classes of teachers 
from the public schools as admirably as he did his children’s chorus. 
The members of the classes were culled from the various schools 
by Mr. Blackman, Superintendent of Music, with special reference 
as to their ability to teach singing. Among other things, in his 
first lesson, Professor Tomlin stated that it has only been twelve 
years since an Englishman discovered the vocal chords. He 
explained and pointed outa false set of vocal chords above the true ; 
and how undue force produced an effect upon the brain not desirable, 
Throat tones he considered an abomination. Chest or head tones 
should be used. There should be more individuality in singing, 
more sympathy, not so much brate force. The aggressive tendency 
on the part of children should be checked. Such of us as are 
keenly sensitive to harsh, grating tones, will say amen to this. Not 
only should pleasant tones be cultivated in singing, but in conver- 
sation, and on the playground. Breathing exercises should be used 
three times daily. ‘Teachers were instrneted to practise this at 
home. Of the Sol-Fa system, Professor Tomlin said: ‘‘ It is cried 
down on account of its abuse, rather than its nse; Sol-Faists are apr 
to sing mechanically,—no soul sympathy, expression or individual- 
ity.”” Professor Tomlin’s system certainly seems to be a composite 
one; he has culled something from all other systems, thus origi- 
nating a new one, in which the best features blend harmoniously. 
The teachers are highly favored in having this opportunity for se- 
curing the best musical instruction gratis, and the large majority 
appreciate it fully. M. W 


SINGING IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


Some one has somewhere said, ‘‘ All singing is not music.”” How 
often I think of this when | hear classes of children singing in a 
loud, boisterous manner. Little children’s voices are delicate instru- 
ments, which, I am sorry to say, are apt to be nearly ruined by the 
strain which they are constantly undergoing in our schools. Few 
teachers, I fear, think much about this. If they would only have 
the children sing softly, not only would they enjoy the singing more, 
but the classes in their immediate vicinity would not be ovei- 
whelmed by the noise, when, perhaps, lessons of a different nature 
are in progress. In all loud singing the disagreeable, harsh voices 
hold a prominent place. They cannot be-hidden any more than the 
creak of a wheel which needs oiling can be hidden by the rest of 
the noise made by a wagon in motion. There is nothing so delight- 
ful as tu hear a roomful of children’s voices blending m sweet har- 
mony. But, you say, it is impossible for every child’s voice to so 
blend as not to have some harsh notes. This is true; but the 
softer the tones, the less prominent the harshness. By no means 
ask a child not to sing because he does not sing in tune. What if 
he cannot} sing in harmony with the others! Would you blight his 
young life by leaving the musie out of it ? 

Let him alone. Fave the songs pitched in various keys, and 
see if one of them tdoes not suit the range of his voice. Stand 
by him and sing. Use various means to overcome his difficulty ; 
but do not let him know it. Yon will find cause to congratulate 
So mig and him, after a while, the improvement will be so great. 

nsist, from the first, that your children sing very, very softly. Do not 
be satisfied until the sounds come to your ear with a ** velvety ” sensa- 
tion. Have the children hum a great deal. A good rule is to have 
them sing and hum so softly that they will have to listen to hear 
the sound of their own yoices. After the children have learned the 


songs, do not sing with them very much. It is always best to have 

them rely on their own voices, and you have a chance to rest for a 

few moments. “The children will gradually learn to love to sing 

softly because they love the beautiful, just as God meant they 

should, Miss JENNINGS, 
Cambridgeport, Mass., Dec. 10, 1885. 


THE COUNTRY HIGH SCHOOL. 


There are several towns in Massachusetts which support high 
schools, though not required to do so by statute. They are mod- 
eled in a general way after the schools of larger towns, and, though 
much time is devoted to the study of the ancient languages, they 
are not practically, though professedly, college preparatory schools. 
In such we generally find two or three pupils endeavoring to pre- 
pare for college. The demands which such make upon the time 
and attention of the teacher are so great that the interests of the 
majority of the scholars suffer thereby. These two or three pupils 
take an hour or more per day for recitation in the classics for a 
period of three years, and even then are not prepared for college, 
being compelled either to secure the services of a tutor or private 
academy, or else enter college with heavy conditions. 

The result is not the slightest reflection upon’ the faithfulness of 
the teacher’s work, but must necessarily be so from the fact that 
the interests of the majority of scholars must be subserved. Surely 
in such schools where no assistant is provided, the sham pretensions 
of preparing for college should be abandoned, and the time devoted 
to superficial instruction in the classics be given to more rational 
methods of teaching the sciences and English studies, in which the 
most of the pupils are interested. In such schools will be found 
very little apparatus for illustrating the principles of science, and, 
even were it at the teacher’s command, the very short time allotted 
to a recitation would not allow satisfactory results. In the name 
of justice and equality and sound scholarship let the course of study 
be more intensive and less extensive, and the ancient languages be 
relegated to the academies, thereby allowing opportunity for in- 
struction in those studies which have a more direct bearing on the 
common pursuits of life. D. H. Feicn, 

Ayer, Mass., Dec., 1885. 


THE SIGNS +, —, X, +. 


1, In finding the sum of several numbers whose symbols are con- 
nected by + and —, it is immaterial in what order the combinations 
be made. The numbers may be combined in succession from first 
to last, from last to first, or the positives may be grouped into one 
sum, the negatives into another, and these two sums combined for 
the ultimate result. 

2. It is generally agreed that the sign X or takes precedence 
over + or—-; thus3+4xX2=11. Also8S—6+2=5, ete. 

5. It is not generally agreed, however, in what order the proc- 
esses indicated by X or — shall be performed, when + or — does 
not intervene. Writers on the subject are not agreed upon the re- 
sult indicated by 12 + 2 X 3. Some announce the result to be 18, 
while others assert that it is 2. 

4, In algebra two letters (symbols of quantity) written with no 
sign between them, as a), are viewed as representing a product of 
which each of the letters represents a factor ; i. ¢., the sign X is un- 
derstood between them. a X } and al are virtually considered as 
identical expressions. a X b—>c is, therefore, identical in significa- 
tion with ab +c; andhence8 X = 48+ 3 =—16. For the same 
reason X c is identical in signification with a+ bc; and hence 
16+2xX4=—16+8=2. Reasoning from the general (alge- 
braic) interpretation to the particular (arithmetical), the sign X is 
found to take precedence over ~. 

Algebraic usage thus furnishes the law for the order of procedure 
in the solution of such exercises as ‘‘ Problem 291”’ in your issue of 
the 26th ult. N. NEwBy. 

State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The president of Dartmouth College vetoes the opening of the 
library reading-room to students on Sunday afternoons. 


—- Rev. Dr. Smith, president of Trinity College, has decided to 
decline the position of Bishop of Easton, Md., to which he was re- 
cently elected. 


— It is anounced that ill health compels Professors Alexander 
Agassiz, curator of the Harvard Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 
to resign his position. He will seek rest and restoration by a trip 
to Europe. 


— Henry J. Terry, Yale ’69, for seven years Professor of Law 
in the University of Tokio, Japan, has been elected Professor of 
Municipal and International Law at Yale to fill the place vacated 
by Prof. E. J. Phelps, now Minister to Great Britain. 


— At arecent meeting of the Ladies’ Art Association of New 
York, two young ladies exhibited specimens of a new plastic com- 
position, invented by themselves, which will not dry like ordinary 
clay, and which is therefore likely to prove of great value in mod- 
elling. 

— A recent Brooklyn (N. Y.) journal contains an interestihg ac- 
count of the inauguration services on the entrance of Miss Lucilla 
Smith as Mistress of Methods in the new normal school of that city. 
Miss Smith has been well known, for several years past, as one of 
the most accomplished women in the country engaged in normal- 
school work. Under her admirable management, during the ad- 
ministration of Superintendent Wilson, the Girls’ Nurmal School of 
Washington, D. C., was one of the best in the Union, contributing 
more than any one agency to the great success of the public schools 
for white children in the nation’s capital. The city of Brooklyn is 
to be congratulated on the possession of such a woman, and Miss 
Smith will find a new field not inferior to any in the country in her 
new position. 


-—The scheme in regard to elective studies, outlined and recom- 
mended by President Adams of Cornell, has been unanimously 
adopted by the faculty. Hereafter in all the non-technical and 
non-professional courses the student may at his option take from 
two to five hours of elective work during the sophomore year. In 
the junior and senior years all the work will be elective except two 
hours a week during the junior year, which will be devoted to dril! 
in writing English. Four degrees will hereafter be conferred at 
the end of the non-technical courses: Bachelor of arts; bachelor «f 
philosophy, bachelor of letters, and bachelor of science. For the 
degree of bachelor of arts the electives are unlimited. In the course 
leading to the degrees in philosophy, science, and letters, the stu- 
dents will be required to elect at least nine hours especially char- 
acteristic of the course he takes. In ease any student shows marked 
euceess in the work of at least five hours in any one study during 
che whole of the junior and senior years, the distinction will be in- 
icated in the diploma, 


LAST YEAR'S GEOGRAPHY LESSON 
REVIEWED, 


BY EMMA SHAW, 


Il-—-MANDAN TO LIVINGSTONE. 


It was entirely by accident that, in terminating my last letter, I° 
made of Bismarck what she was for a long time termed,—*‘ a jump- 
ing-off place.’’ The fortunes of the young city rose and fell with 
those of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and when paar panic 
swept the country in 1873 it found the road completed as far as 
Bismarck, which thus became, until work was resumed in 1878, a 
rendezvous for the motley assemblage who were stranded there. 
She, however, resolutely maintained her place at the boundary line 
of civilization and the unknown *‘* far West,” and, to-day, a rapidly- 
growing city, divides with Mandan the trade of the ** Blustering 
Big-Muddy,’’ and makes laws for what a modest Dakotan calls 
**the regal member of the Union sisterhood.’’ Mandan has many 
brick buildings, and is altogether more substantially built than 
most new towns. It has a come-to-stay air. Being the headquar- 
ters of the Missouri division of the railroad, the machine and car 
shops and a round-house are located here. 

The stop at Mandan is long enough for a lesson in the animals 
of our own country, using as illustrations the specimens of a clever 
taxidermist who has established himself bythe station. Lf our party 
could be taken as a sample, he gains many an honest penny during 
the season of tourist travel. About twenty miles west of Mandan 
a rude stone house, about fifteen feet in diameter, is pointed out as 
the residence of a hermit, who, for ten long years, single-handed 
and alone, repelled his Indian foes and literally held the fort 
against them. 

Whirling rapidly westward we get passing glim of Gladstone 
and Dickinson. The former, with its $30,000 flour-mill, its new 
hotels, new school-houses and large stone church, shows that the 
inhabitants are ** rustling’’ round determined to make each twelve- 
month tell in their advancement. ‘The huge piles of buffalo bones 
near the station suggest that this may have been one of the stopping- 
places chosen by the Piegan Indians when, according to Proctor 
Knotc’s vision, they were driving vast herds of them on to maiket 
at Duluth. Dickinson, an ‘* embryonic town”’ no longer, with the 
self-consciousness that it is one of the largest cattle-shipping points 
on the whole line, assumes grown-up airs and sends its newspapers 
on board the train. At Belfield, a line of ** prairie schooners,’’ 
ready for departure for the Black Hills, suggests the contrast be- 
tween our own luxurious mode of travel and that of the long ago, 
when many a toiling pioneer wrote, virtually, ‘‘ Pike’s peak or 
bust,’’ as he took his weary way through untrodden wilds, leaving, 
in far too many instances, only bleaching bones and a dismantled 
wagon to tell the story of his fate. As we aes look out 
from our car-windows we think the ‘* Mauvaises Terres pour 
traverser’’ anything but *‘ bad lands to cross,’’ but, as far as de- 
scribing them, who can? When as gifted a writer as E.V. Smalley, 
with all his opportunities for observation, says, ‘‘ I despair of giving 
any adequate idea of the fantastic forms of the buttes or of the 
wonderful effects of color they offer,’’ what can we, who are not 
equally fortunate, do, save borrow from him? He says, ** The 
change in the scene is so startling and the appearance of the land- 
scape so wholly novel and so singularly grotesque, that you rub 
your eyes to make sure you are not dreaming of some ancient geol- 
ogie epoch when the rude unfinished earth was the sport of Titanic 
forces, or fancying yourself transported to another planet. Enor- 
mous masses of conglomerate red, gray, black, brown, and blue, 
in towers, pyramids,’ peaks, ridges, domes, castellated heights, 
occupy the face of the country. In the spaces between are grassy, 
lawn-like expanses, dotted with the petrified stumps of huge trees. 
The finest effect of color is produced by the dark red rock,—not 
rock in fact, but actual terra-cotta baked by the heat of underlying 
layers of lignite.’ At some points the coal is still on fire, and the 
escaping smoke and the strange burning-smell cannot fail to con- 
vince the most skeptical. In the midst of this strange region the 
Marquis de Moses, a young French nobleman, has taken up his 
residence and is doing an extensive business in shipping dressed 
beef to eastern markets. A 

Medora and Little Missouri are practically one village, as the 
Little Missouri River, which separates them, is here only eighty 
rods wide. The former claims the marquis as a resident, and pub- 
lishes the Bad Lands Cow-Boy, a weekly paper, printed, as the 
head lines tell us, ‘* Not for fun, but for $2.00 a year.’”’ At either 
station, groups of cow-boys in picturesque *‘sombreros’’ and cow- 
skin breeches stand with arms akimbo as if thus to seeure the 
‘* elbow-room’’ which the average westerner thinks so sadly lackin 
in all eastern towns, and for which he is willing to forego all o 
luxury, and almost comfort, sometimes. 

Just before we cross the Montana boundary, Sentinel Butte is 
passed. Here one is sure to hear the story of the long sentry who 
met his death here and who lies buried at its base. Once in Mon- 
tana we note the wondrous atray of wild flowers with a wish that 
the simple faith of the Indian might be ours, that with them we 
could say,— 
** All the wild flowers of the forest, 

All the lillies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish 

Blossom in that heaven above us.”’ 

We would like to assume ‘‘ superior airs’’ and tell what we saw 
at Glendive and Miles City, but there seems to be a law against 
going through either town by daylight, so we are in this respect 
just as well off, and no better, for our second trip. 

About an hour's ride from the mouth of the Big Horn River 
Pompey’s Pillar stands. ‘This is a column of yellow sandstone four 
hundred feet high, upon one side of which is rudely scratched, 
** William Clarke, July 25, 1806.’’ The ubiquitous relic-hunters 
seemed determined to carry off the whole pillar piece-meal, and 
were in danger of obliterating the inscription so Villard had the 
iettering covered with a net-work of wire. 

** Half hour for breakfast!’’ is announced as we reach Billings. 
A large deputation of citizens gathered to interview some senators 
who occupy a car at the rear of ours; the numerous fair equestrians 
who, at this early hour, exhibit their horsemanship (?), and the 
general stirring air of the place goes far to prove that the ‘* Billings 
boom’”’ of 1882 has not subsided, 

Leaving Billings, we go toward the region where 
‘*oreat mountains, with their wall 

Of misty purple girdling all, : 

‘* Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps.’’ 
Wondrously beautiful is our ride as we cross and reeross the Yellow 
stone, note the strangely castillated rock formations along its banks 
and find each moment sowe new canse for ordinary exclamations, 
until ** Livingstone!’’ shrieked in our ears announces the termina- 
tion of that ride, and we find ourselves at the ‘* Gateway to Won- 


derland.”’ 


MORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 
Dr. C. C, Olmstead, Milwaukee, Wis., says: ‘‘ I have used it 


in my practice ten years, and consider it a valuable nerve tonic,’’ 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


C. S. OLCOTT, General Manager, Cu1caGco. 


CoLoRADo. —The following is a partial list of Colorado Co. 
superintendents who will enter upon some of their duties in Jan- 
uary, 1886 ty Von John L. Fetzer,* Denver; Boulder, Amos 
Bixby, Boulder; Chaffee, R. J. Coleman, Buena Vista; Clear 
Creek, Henry Bowman,* Idaho Springs; Conejos, R. K. Brown,* 
Conejos; Custer, Artemus Walters, Ula; Douglas, Robert Han- 
cock, Castle Rock; Eagle, L. 8S. Pierce,* Taylor; Elbert, B. C. 
Killin, Kiowa; El Paso, Rev. B. A. P. Eaton,* Colorado Springs ; 
Gilpin, Rey. 5S. Begg, Central City; Grand, Frank Coy, Grand 
Lake; Gunnison, S. D. Carroll, Crested Butte; Hinsdale, J. M. 
Finley,* Lake City; Huerfano, Fred Pischel, La Veta; Jefferson, 
W. G. Smith,* Golden; Lake, D. J. Sayer, Leadville; Larimer, 
Rev. W. H. MeCreery,* Fort Collins ; Las Animas, Fred Dick, Trin- 
idad ; Park, I. S. Smith, Fairplay ; Pitkin, W. R. Calicotte, Aspen ; 
Pueblo, C. F. Taylor, Pueblo; Rio Grande, Segill Heilman,* Del 
Norte; Saguache, W. H. Nelson, Saguache ; San Juan, Dr. J. N. 
Pascoe, Silverton. [* Reélected. | 


InDIANA.—A German teacher who si himself ‘* Friedrich ”’ 
has contributed to the Taglicher Telegraph, of Indianapolis, a series 
of articles on ‘‘ German in the Public Schools.’’ He has condensed 
the whole history of German as a study in the public schools of 
Indiana, and given the rulings of all the state superintendents on 
the subject. e expresses gratification at the just and sensible de- 
cisions given by Supt. Holcombe on matters that have only now 
ceased to be troublesome. He reviews the admirable uniform organ- 
ization of the country schools of Indiana, and shows how the in- 
struction in German may be equally uniform, presenting the state 
superintendent's modification of the prescri course where Ger- 
man forms a part of the instruction. ‘‘ Friedrich’’ goes through 
the whole subject, explaining the system, counseling teachers, and 
making plain the duties of all. His paper will prove of great 
value to German teachers, not only in Indiana, but elsewhere as 
well. His is a new field, but he shows that every part of that field 
has received the careful, practical attention of the Department of 
Public Instruction, and the articles attest the regard of the German 
eee for the present head of the school system. 

rs. Alice Clawson Gove, in past years a well-known and suc- 
cessful teacher of this state, is now Vice-Principal of the public 
schools of Portland, Oregon. Her salary is $1200 per year. Supt. 
F. H. Crawford, of the same school, is a ‘* Hoosier’’ by birth. 
Supt. Edward Taylor of Vincennes is preparing to lay the founda- 
tions for a public library and reading-room. Miss Cropsey, Supt. 
of Primary Instruction of Indianapolis, has been granted a three- 
months’ leave of absence, on account of ill health. She has held 
her present ition for a number of years, and is an authority on 
primary eg Indianapolis could illy afford to lose her services. 
——Supt. W. J. Houck of Jay Co. has political ambitions, and 
will be a candidate at our next State Convention for the office of 
Clerk of the Supreme Court. He has an abundance of pluck and 
will make an energetic fight for the place. Ex-Supt. Fry of 
Montgomery Co. has accepted a call from Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co. to look after their interests in the state of Michigan. His 
successor is John G, Overton, who filled the place acceptably for a 
number of years.——Pres. D. S. Jordan of the State University 
has suffered the greatest possible loss in the recent death of his wife. 
She was a cultivated, noble woman, and thoroughly in sympathy 
with her husband’s work. In his desolation he has the sincere sym- 
y of all who know him either personally or professionally. 

res. Smart of Purdue had a suceessful opening of his mechanic 
shops last month, and issued a large number of invitations. Indus- 
trial education takes a very practical and sensible form at that insti- 
tution. It is deservedly popular, and promises to be still more so. 

Franklin College has added a no department, under charge 
of W. J. Williams, formerly Supt. of the hester schools in this 
state.——South Bend now has an electric street railway. It is alto- 

r probable that Supt. Du Shane has been instrumental in start- 
ing it, as he is reputed to be one of the best electricians in the West. 
The Dec. number of the The School Journal is the best of the 
— Supt. Hoffman of Washington is agitating a public library. 

t is to be hoped that he will succeed beyond his expectations. 

Fred Homburg, formerly a teacher of Brookville, and later of 
Cincinnati, O., has returned from a year’s trayels in Europe. 
E. A. Belda, of De Forest, Wis., has been elected principal of the 
Brookville high school.——Hubert M. Skinner lectured recently to 
a thousand people at Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, on ‘‘ Vin- 
cennes inthe R. Browne resigned his 

ition as member of the State Reading Circle Board.——Fred C. 

loomer is in charge of the Indiana Educational Exhibit at New 
Orleans, and has made it superior to anything before shown there 
in his line. 

Superintendents and teachers of northern Indiana and southern 
Michigan met at Elkhart, Ind., Dec. 5. ‘‘ Language Below the 
High School,’’ ‘‘ Modes of Promotion,’ ‘* Overpressure,”’ and 
other topics were discussed. The next meeting will be held at La 
Porte, Ind., about the middle of February, and will last two days. 
W. N. Hailmann was elected president of the February meeting. 

The Putnam Co. Teachers’ Association met at Greencastle, Fri- 
day and Saturday, Dec. 4 and 5. The session was one of the best 
meetings of the kind ever held. Among the participants in the ex- 
ercises were Dr. J. P. D. John, Profs. Jos. Carhart, Arnold Tomp- 
kins, and 8S. S. Parr of De Pauw University; Prof. J. M. Olcott, 
Misses Emma Jones, and Martha Ridpath of Greencastle; Prof. C. 
w. ae of Richmond; J. H. Mace, C. B. Case, and R. W. 
oe of Putnam Co. The annual address was delivered by Pres. 
W. W. Parsons of the State Normal School. 

A circular has been issued by the Brookville Society of Natural 
History calling a meeting at Indianapolis, Dec. 2, for the purpose 
of organizing a state society. Papers are promised by the following 

inent scientists, on the subjects named: ** lethyology,”’ by 

res. Jordan; “‘ Botany,’’ by Prof. Coulter; ‘‘ Geology,’’ by Dr. 
R. T. Brown; ‘‘ Chemistry,”’ by Prof. Warden; Mineralogy,” 
by Maurice Thompson, state geologist ; ‘‘ Lower Invertebrates,’’ by 

rof. Jenkins; “‘ Herpetology,’’ by Prof. Hay; ‘* Astronomy,’’ by 
Prof. Kirkwood; ‘‘ Conchology,’’ by Rev. Dr. R. Moore; ‘‘ Phys- 
ies,”’ by Prof. Naylor; ‘‘ Mammalogy,’’ by E. R. Quick; ‘‘ Mete- 
orology,’’ Sergeant Parker; “‘ Statistics,’’ by J. B. Conner. 

The Indiana College Association will meet at Indianapolis Dec. 
28 and 29. Papers will be read as follows : 

Monday ; Dec. 28, 2 p. m.—* Christianity in_ Colleges,” by Prof. J. H. T. 
Main; “ Economic Factor in Physics,” Prof. L. J. Blake; “ Laboratory 
Methods for College Classes,” by Prof. H. L. Osborn; “ Methods of Teaching 
Chemistry to Beginners in College Courses,” by several contributors. 

Lape Annual Address of President, Prof. J. L. Campbell; “ Practical 
yess ae Degrees,” by Prof. A. McTaggart; “ College Government,”’ 

Tuesday Morning, Dec. 29.—** Medicine and Agriculture as Learned Profes- 
sions,” by Dr. C. R. Dryer; “ Place of American Literature in the College 
Course,” by Prof. J. L. Funkhouser; “ Tendencies of Scientific Investiga- 
tion,” by Prof, D. A. Owen. 

ternoon.—** Methods and Tendencies of College Education,” by Prof. 
A. B. Philputt; “ Methods of Teaching Languages,” by Prof. J. B. Garritt; 
* Uses of in Teaching Foreign Languages,” by Prof. Hans C. G. von 


— Notwithstanding the pressure of the times, De Pauw Univer- 
sity, Ind., opened with a larger attendance than ever before. A 
most valuable addition has been made to the staff of instructors 
by the employment of Miss Emma 8. Howe, who has charge of 
voice culture. Drs. Bowman and Gobin have, in the School of 
Theology, been re-enforced by the addition of Rev. Wm. W. Mar- 
tin, ‘AMM, B.D., late professor in the American College, Beirut, 
Syria. The Normal School is,—in Prof. S. S. Parr, the Dean of 
the school, and his worthy assistants, Professors Arnold Tompkins 
and Wm. H. Mace,—provided, like the rest, with a faculty of its 
own, and begins its life with an attendance of over forty students. 

State Editor, E. KNEPPER, Peoria, /li. 

ILLINOoIs.—Madison Co. has 211 teachers, three of whom hold 

state certificates———Dr. E. E. Edwards, for a number of years su- 
perintendent of the Olney schools, has been eleeted to a professor- 
ship in McKendree College. One by one the truly good are re- 
warded. —— The southern Illinois ‘Teachers’ Association held its 
sixth annual session in Greenville, Ill. The attendance was large, 
and much enthusiasm was manifested. The meeting was attended 
by many of the leading teachers of the state. Ex-State Supt. Slade 
was chosen president for the coming year, and Du Quoin for the 
place of the next meeting. The De Kalb Co. Reading Circle re- 
ports 140 members for November. It is with much pleasure that 
we remember the earnest teachers who entered this organization 
during the last summer’s institute. Their success is assured. 
For October the Springfield schools report 25 cases of corporal pun- 
ishment and 185 detentions. The average number belonging was 
2745, with but 149 cases of tardiness. Principal Mowrer of the 
Stuart school was taken sick on the day the schools opened, and 
died a little more than a month later. 
Meeting of High School Teachers of Northern Illinois. —Pursuant 
to call, a large number of Northern Illinois high school principals 
and teachers met at Ottawa, Dec. 18 and 19. A permanent or- 
ganization was effected, and a committee appointed to organize, if 
possible, a state association of high-school teachers, to meet at 
Springfield each year, during the Christmas holidays. George E. 
Knepper, of Peoria, was elected president; R. E. Call, of Moline, 
secretary; and W. H. Hatch, of Rock Island, treasurer, of the 
association. 

Papers were read by C. A. Smith, of Rockford, wpon ‘‘ The 
Classics in the High School,’ and by B. P. Colton, of Ottawa, 
upon ** Science in the High School.’’ The discussion of these sub- 
jects was of more than ordinary interest. 

A resolution was favoring Chicago as the next place of 
meeting of the National Educational Association. A resolution, of 
which the following is the substance, was introduced and passed 
unanimously : 

Inasmuch as the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has a circulation in Illinois 
robably in excess of that of any other eductional paper, with one exception, 
t is the sense of this association that it is the duty of the teachers of Lili- 
nois to see that the state is fully represented in its news columns, and that 
the teachers should contribute thereto as often as possible. 

Judging from the enthusiasm of the first meeting, the high-school 
teachers will hereafter have the benefit of a permanent association. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MICHIGAN.—A writer in a recent number of THE JOURNAL 
suggests an ungraded school for pupils who drop behind their classes 
in the regular work. Such a school is already in successful opera- 
tion in Muskegan, Mich. F. A. Nims is president of the school 
board. 

There are 30 private schools in the city of Detroit, of which 19 
are Catholic, and 12 Episcopalian and Lutheran. The public 
schools are taught by 300 teachers, and the private schools employ 
186 teachers. The public schools have an attendance of 18,088 
pupils at present ; the private schools report an attendance of $9,597. 

he fifth annual meeting of the Teachers’ Association of Hough- 
ton and Keweenaw Co. will be held in the high school room, 
Houghton, Wednesday, Dec. 30, 1885. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—The coming meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation promises to be a grand success. No teacher can afford to 
be absent. Prof. Selleck of the Elk River school has brought 
suit for his salary for the time the schools were closed during the 
prevalence of diphtheria. The board of education of Owatonna 
has put seats into the old first ward school-house and opened a new 
school, thus accommodating fifty more pupils than before. Misses 
Rice, Sheldon, and Tinsdel have been engaged as teachers at ad- 
vanced salaries until the summer vacation. 

The annual State Convention of Co. Supts. will be held in the 
capitol, at St. Paul, Dee. 28 and29. Program: Monday eve., Ad- 
dress, by Hon D. L. Kiehle. ‘Tuesday: ‘‘ Grading of Country 
Schools ;’’ discussion opened by Supt. R. W. Richards. ‘‘ Ex- 
amination of Teachers ;’’ discussion opened by Supt. John Brady. 
** Reports of Work and Experiences ;’’ by several superintendents. 
** Visitation of Schools;’’ discussion opened by Supt. C. W. Le- 
vens. *‘ Institute Work ;’’ discussion opened by Supt. S. B. Wilson. 
** Arbor Day;”’ discussion opened by Supt. L. P. Harrington. 

The state high school board met in St. Paul on the 16th ult., and 
the report of the secretary, recommending the classification of the 
state high schools into two grades, according to their efficiency and 
the quantity and the quality of the work done, together with other 
suggestions, was adopted. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Oftto.—The annual meeting of the association of the colleges of 
Ohio will be held at Cleveland, Dec. 28-30, in the rooms of the 
Board of Education. 

Hon. L. D. Brown has requested the school examiners of the 
state to meet in the city hall at Columbus, at 2.00 p. m., Wednes- 
day, Dec. 30, to consider such questions as may be presented, 
bearing on their official duties and the educational interests of the 
state. Among the subjects that will be presented are the following : 

1, Shall See. 4069 of the school law be so amended as to make 
none eligible to the office of examiner, except those who are prac- 
tical and panener teachers ? 

2. Shall Sec. 4071 be so amended that each applicant for a cer- 
tifieate shall pay to the board one dollar ? 

3. Should all the money paid to the examiners by applicants be 
used to defray the expenses of county institutes ? 

4. Should all questions for county examinations be prepared by 
a state board of education ? 

5. Shall we each year adopt as a standard in theory and practice, 
the text-books authorized by the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle ? 

6. Is it advisable to restore the six months certificate ? 

Wisconsin.—A high sehool has been organized at Florence, of 
which Prof. J. E. Abbott is principal, and application will soon be 
made for recognition under the free high school law. 


Urau. — The teachers of the New West Commission recently 
met at Salt Lake City for the semi-annual meeting in connection 
with the Congregational ministers of Utah. ‘Thirty of the forty- 


one in Utah and Idaho were present.——Reports from the different 
schools developed some interesting facts, Miss Kena Clark, of 


Midway, has a Sunday-school of one hundred, and sometimes 
‘* preaches ’’ a regular service to the eager listeners. 

Miss Hand of Heber (late of Chicago) has asked for and re- 
ceived an assistant, — Miss Crosby of Williamstown, Mass. Both 
Heber and Midway are solid Mormon towns. Miss Carry W. 
Hunt, of Barre, Mass, has a prosperous school of 5 pupils at 
Leehi. She is assisted by Miss Minnie L. Foster, of Concord, Mass. , 
and by Miss Ella C. Fitzgerald, of Grinnell, Iowa. 

Salt Lake Academy loses soon its excellent sub-master, Prof. C, 
E. Allen. On account of poor health he removes from Salt Lake. 
The academy has now 210 pupils, presided over by six regular teach- 
ers. Besides these there are teachers of music and drawing. 
From Sept. 7 to Nov. 25 we had 26 schools with 41 teachers, an 
enrollment of 1424; and our Sunday-schools an enrollment of 1396. 
In six of our schools no more can be taken, the seats all being 
full. The scholars are those at Stockton, Ogden, Lynne, and the 
three ward schools of Salt Lake City. 

An idea of a fanatical Mormon can be obtained from what one 
recently said to a friend of mine: ‘* I'd rather send my children to 
the devil in h—1 than to that free school.’’ This man was too poor 
to send to the (Mormon) district school, and was allowing his chil- 
dren to run wild in the streets. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New York.— About 1,500 residents of Brooklyn, including 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Agnes B. Victor, Mrs. E. F, 
Ransom, Mrs. Isaac H. Cary, and other prominent citizens, have 
signed a petition to the mayor, asking for the appointment of wo- 
men on the board of education.——'The trustees of the New Paltz 
Academy have deeded that institution over to the state, and it will 
hereafter be one of the state normal schools. It is thought that a 
full organization can be effected so as to begin school by Jan. 2, 
1886. Since the committee met last spring the school has been 
fitted with furniture and fixtures, and is one of the most complete 
in the state. There are accommodations for about 400 scholars, 
which will be adequate for a number of years for the southeastern 
portion of the state. : 

A meeting of the Union school teachers of Saratoga, Washing- 
ton, and Warren counties is to be held to organize an association. 
The call is signed by Supt. E. N. Jones, Saratoga; Prin. J. FE. 
Massell, Saratoga; Supt. A. G. Miller, Whitehall; Prin. J. H. 
Burrows, Fort Edward; Prin. 8S. Williams, Glens Falls. 

Prof. D. C. Farr, of the Glens Falls Academy, is mentioned as 
the successor of the late George W. Clinton as a member of the 
board of regents. Dr. J. S. Cooley, of Luzerne, desires to be 
added to the list of candidates for the offices of state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. Rey. Arthur T. Hoyt, a graduate of 
Auburn Seminary, has been elected professor of rhetoric in Ham- 
ilton College. 

At the recent Schenectady Institute the teachers decided that it 
would be better to instruct pupils in history instead of longitude 
and time, and to teach them how to swim instead of cube root. 

New Jersey. —It has been finally decided by the Princeton 
class of ’86 that they will leave behind them a memorial of their 
stay in college in the shape of a Trophy Room, and a Memorial 
Committee has been appointed to make the necessary arrangements. 

Supt. Houghton, of the Hudson Co. public schools, has an- 
nounced his intention of compelling the teachers of the public 
schools at Weehawken who are now in the service of the county 
to undergo an examination at an early date. Edgar A. Day, 
late principal of school No. 14, resigned his position to commence 
the study of medicine. G. H. Linsley, president of the Teachers’ 
Association, has been principal of school No. 1 thirty-six years. 

By a recent vote of the Jersey City Board of Education, the sal- 
aries of the first assistants in the grammar schools were reduced 
from $708 per annum to $600. At the next meeting of the board, 
however, the effect of some able missionary work was evident, for 
they restored the salaries to the former standard. Jersey City 
is the only town in New Jersey, above 10,000 inhabitants, which 
does not maintain an evening school. The simple truth is that 
municipal mismanagement for a series of years has made it finan- 
cially impossible for her to.do so: Prof. J. Allen, of the New 
York School Journal, addressed the Teachers’ Association at their 
regular meeting, Dec. 16. His topic was ‘* Educational Tumbugs.”” 
He didn’t name them all, but discussed three, as follows: (1) The 
old style; (2) Object teaching ; and (3) Industrial training. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Prof. S. A. Baer, formerly city Supt. of 
Reading and Co. Supt. of Berks, has been elected supt. of the 
schools of Florence, S. C., at a salary of $1,500 per annum. He 
goes South with the hearty good wishes of his Pennsylvania friends. 

By the extension of the limits of the borough of Pottstown, Mont- 
gomery Co., the population has been increased to 9,000, and the 
number of schools from 24 to 38. Teachers’ reading circles are 
being organized in many parts of the state. Regular two and three 
years’ courses of reading, principally of a professional nature, are 
followed. Most of these local circles are guided by the State 
Teachers’ Reading Circle, of which Dr. A. N. Raub of Harrisburg 
is president. This is a movement in the right direction, and should 
be assisted and encouraged in every community. A systematic 
course of reading is of very great benefit to every teacher, not one 
excepted. The College of the Presbyterian Educational Insti- 
tute, at York, was burned a few daysago. The building originally 
cost $50,000. 


So, CAROLINA.—The Newberry Co. Teachers’ Association met 
on Dec. 5. The subjects discussde were, — Uniformity of Text- 
Books, School Buildings and Furniture, and Methods of Teaching 
Penmanship. On the 17th inst. the professors in the New The- 
ological Seminary (Lutheran), connected with Newberry College. 
were formerly installed. The professors are, Dr. G. W. Holland, 
of Virginia, and Revs. Holmes Dysinger and G. A. Voight, of 
Pennsylvania. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


— Bates College was the finest co-educational college in New Eng- 
land. The first of its women students graduated in 1859, It has 
now 165 students, 27 of whom are women. For a long time it was 
arg at as ‘‘ the college that had a woman and a nigger student.”’ 

ut it knew it was right, and it went ahead. Now it is ready to 
elect a woman as professer. The sum of $16,000 will be required 
to endow a chair to be filled by a woman. ‘The idea of a faculty 
composed of both sexes needs encouragement now, as the idea of 
eo-education did years ago. Those who are able to do so would do 
well to help make my sum above named. President Cheney, 
Lewiston, Me., is the person to address on the subject. : 

— Coburn Classical Institute, Waterville, has 115 scholars this 
term,—a large pm sm reparatory class. Miss Estey, the new pre- 
ceptress, graduate of Wellesey, is winning the approbation of the 
paar the students, and the patrons of the school. The school 

as the best buildings in the state for its home. The fortheom- 
ing annual report of Supt. Luce will show an increase in the num- 
ber of pupils of school age, for the last year, also in the number 
enrolled in the school, and in the average attendance ; also a slight 


increase in the length of schools, and in the value of school property. 
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At the annual meeting of the trustees of Lee Academy, Dec. 2,| Malloy of Hingham, and Dean of Hyde Park, the other disputants THE MAGAZINES. 


the school was reported to be in a prosperous condition. Cas-| being absent. Various views were presented in favor and against, pe Te ee 5 Merman hi . i ful 
i " al Se rm with 75 i ini i i ; — The last word of General McClellan to his countrymen is a care 

tine Normal School opened the December term with 75 pupils and the general opinion of the club being strongly in favor of some kind study of the all-important subject of “ The Militia and the Army,” which he 
an interesting class of twenty-three, with many more to come. | of ‘ exhibition’? which would be an honest display of the school | wrote for Harper's Magazine but a few weeks before his death, and which 


Castine high school, Mr. Boyd Bartlett of Ellsworth, master ;| and the scholars’ powers, as well as an entertainment for the public, | will —— in the January number. re ee 
— The North American Review for December ma ca an historical num- 
the grammar school, Miss Lizzie Wheeler of Castine, mistress ; The laboratory of the Agricultural College experiment station | |, = {oth from itetoglos and its conteluutors. repens with an article by Col. 
the primary schools under Misses Ellen Brophy and Mary W. | at Amherst will be ready for use in the earlyspring. Dr. Goessmann| Fred Grant, entitled “ Halleck’s Injustice to Grant.” This article explains 
Hook,—closed terms during the first week of December, said by| has been inspecting some of the finest laboratories about Boston, 
. . . . . on, > ad 
competetent authority to be very successful. All the above named | and intends to supply the station building with the most modern ap-| nary revelation, and is told almost exclusively in extracts from dispatches, 
many of which were suppressed. Senator Boutwell and General Rosecrans 


teachers return to the same schools after a short vacation. Mr. | pliances for carrying on analytical work. two and on 

0, O, Owen of Buxton closed on Friday, Dee. 11, a very prosperous RHODE ISLAND are too important to discuss in a paragraph. Mr. Rice, the editor, contrib- 

P . utes the closing article on “‘ A Disfranchised People,” which, he claims, the 


term of the grammar school at Harrington. Mr. Owen begins the 
high school at Lubec, Dee. 16. Mr, Owen has taught this high 
school very successfully during the two preceding winters. 

— The Lewiston evening schools are well established, with an aver- 
age attendance of over three hundred pupils. This is the largest 
and most successful evening school ever maintained in the city. 


— There is to be a series of lectures in the Warwick Baptist prac i of ae are, 

—Dr. T. L. Fl , in the Editor’s Outlook in the Chautauquan, for Decem- 
Church, and Prof. E. B. Andrews is to deliver the first of the ber, discusses the methods of the Four Champions of Temperance now at 
an work in America, and adds: We believe them to represent the temperance 

— On Monday, Dee. 14, Dr. Morgan and Commissioner Stock well | principles and methods which must win in the second century of this great 

reform,— John B. Gough, Francis Murphy, Neal Dow, and Frances E. 

pit On this Dr. Willard Among the contributors to the: December number may be men- 
iv e closin t' ries to the teachers. ~| tioned Dr. J. H. Vincent, Edward Everett Hale, Dr. A. A. Livermore, Geor, 

Alfred Townsend, Charles Barnard, Bishop Hurst, G. Brown Goode, William 


dresses were made by Stockwell, Supt. Littlefield, and Mr. J.| Cleaver Wilkinson, and President D. H. Wheeler. 
— C. H. Hiteheock, Professor of Geology, and about 15 students of | H. Cozzens of the school committee. 7 — Vol. 6, No.3, of The American Journal of Philology, edited by Basil L. 
the senior class of Dartmouth, will spend the winter vacation, which} — At the last regular meeting of the Pawtucket school commit-| Gildersleeve professor of Greek in the Jenne Hopkins University, is now 
begins Dee. 25, visiting places of special interest to geologists in the | tee a resolution was passed expressing the appreciation of that body| (gh and 7th Aortist forms tn aretered: apne ane Gand Ba Aerticte 


ready. Itcontains the 
pa nskrit)" by W.D. Whitney; “ Remarks on 
States. The trip as planned extends to southwestern Mississippi. 


for the services of Mr. Andrew Jenckes, who has been a member of Jol. of lock’s Comicorum Fragmenta, by 
snglish,” rt 8. Cook; “On the calle nitive olute an 
VERMONT. the school board for many years. Mr. Jenckes was Supt. of the/ its Use, especially in the Attic Orators,” by Edward H. Speiker; and “ Two 
The chair of Mathematicsin the University of Vermont has been Pawtucket schools for some time, his successor being Mr. Pease. ry in French Btyle,” by P. . Marcou; with reports, reviews, ete; price 
— 4 a year; singie hum rs, our num rs cons volume. 
Mr. Jenckes declined to serve longer on the committee ; hence his| {iiress B. L. Gildersleeve, P. O. drawer 2, Baltimore, Md. 


temporarily filled by the appointment of A. L. Daniels, Ph.D., 

> Tni tah. The Decemher Z£electic, closing the forty-second volume of the new 
of Mich —A teachers’ meeting was held at Tiverton, Friday, Dee. 18, Keope up the + the maga- 
igan PF ; os ‘ : _| zine. The leading article, by Cardinal Newman, studies the “ Development 
gam The following is the list of speakers and papers: Mr. E. Gray pre of Religious Error,” fromthe Papal standpoint ina masterly way. There isa 


cat The program of the State Teachers Association, to be held sided, and gave a paper on “‘ Mental Arithmetic ;’’ Miss Cook} goodly number of short papers, sketches, fiction, and poetry. The Eclectic 

at Burlington, 29, is ry gave a paper on “ Geography ;” discussion by Misses Gifford and had a long and honorable life, and it seems Ukely to be perpetuated oa 
an interesti i ics. Some e subj is- = ° 1¢ same lines for along time to come. A magazine of this description 

nents an subjects to be dis- Paylor, and Mr. Almy ; Mr. J: T. Cooke gave a paper on *Writ-| now almost a necessity on the library table of all thoughtful students whe 

writers o' 


cussed are these: ** School Supervision,” ‘‘ A Recent Examination : io: 2? “ rtan wish to keep themselves au courant with the great contem 
ten Arithmetic ;”” Mr. Almy gave « talk on ** The Importance of | Nigh to leh. iniished by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond St, New York. Terms, 


Lessons from It’’ (referring to the last examination for I 
to the School Hours,”’ Reading the use of Correct guage by the Teacher.” $5.00 per year; single numbers, 45 cents. 
x 1 nity, an er u = ompany of Van Ruysdal’s “ cade e Wa ower,” an 8 60 
oe pli pe my ’ > The annual report of the State Industrial School for Girls at good that it will doubtiess be honored with « frame by innumerable sub- 


Science in the Common Schools is (with illustrative work), ** The} Middletown has been published. The school is prosperous and the | scribers of this magazine. The paper on “ Artin pt,” by Wm. Holme- 

Memory in the School,”’ ‘* The Relation of the Secondary School to| funds in the treasury are sufficient to pay all debts. den, illustrates the pidest country in the world. nis month's Paper on 

to itting — Thers is a probability that the beautiful and enterprising vil- Mr. Hirander Matthews contributes an interest ng Paper on French The- 
‘The 2 r-life o igh School Graduates. ere wi so : : ; atrical Museum,” in which he gi reful and fMtelligent description o 

lage of Winsted will, before ase established on one of the treasures in the librar the ‘Paris Opera House. Harry N. Barnett 


class work in reading, arithmetic, and geography. " During a part its pleasant hillsides an educational institution of some magnitude gives the history of the beginning and the rise of the Royal Academy. The 
of the session the work of the association will be divided into sec-| and importance. The Hon. William L. Gilbert, president of the| department of notes is as full and interesting as usual. Cassell & Co., New 


tions. Chancellor C. N. Sims, of Syracuse University, will deliver : “4 ilroad poses, it is sai : _| York; 88.50 per year, in advance. 
ldr Friday evenin The be. sore ive free iPr checks Connecticut Western rail lag pe it is said, to buil d and es —- The Andover Review for December opens with an able paper on the “ The- 
tablish a school or college which he will endow, the main purpose} odicee” of Criticisms, by Prof, Torrey. “The other articles 
to all members of the association, and the hotels entertain them at being to furnish means of higher education to sons and daughters of | are “ David,—a Study for Oratorio or Cantata,” by E. P. Parker, D.D.; “ Nat- 
ural Law in the Formation of Character,” by Rev. John H. Dennison; “ The 


$1.50 per day. A large attendance is anticipated. the poorer classes. Old Radicalism and the New: Two Birmingham Leaders,” by Rev. E. C. 
MASSACHUSETTS Towne; “ The Freedman’s Children at School,” by Professor Bumstead; 

‘ and “ Evolutionand Theology,” by Lyman Abbot. D.D. For 1886 the Review 

will be enlarged with each.monthly issue to 112 es, making an aggregate 


— The [Industrial Art Teachers’ Association of Massachusetts will 
oui Ra «| for the year of 1344 pages, and the annual price of subscription w 
Carp.—The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul il $4.00 single copies, 5 cents. Until Januaty 1 subscriptions will be re- 


hold their fourth annual meeting at the Art Club Gallery, Dart- . 
mouth cor. Newbury street, Boston, Tuesday, Dec. 29. Papers will| way has removed its Boston office to the “Old State tas of 
be read as follows : 10 a. es : be xy | ~~ - ie with | House,” No. 210 Washington street, where the under-| number. *The Moral Aspects of Literary Topics will be considered in special 
Historie Ornament,’’ by Mr. H. T. Bailey, Lowell. 11.15 a. m. :| .; . ll thei papers. 
» - ir ol as many new 
Drawing in Conformance with Educational Methods paper by | will be glad all t th d, t y i 
Mr. W. S. Perry, Worcester. 2.30 p. m.: Principles of Art; | lends as may see TONAGEC. | readers of this ma azine, with some “ After-Glimpses.” E. Scudder 
essay by Paul Carus, Ph.D. CuHaAres A. Brown, New Eng. Pass’r Agent. completes an excellent series of papers with one on “ Childhood in Modern 
\ , Beli N Bedford. B B. Winsl . ° Literature and Art.” Pro€. Charles F. Smith, of Vanderbilt University, con- 
— At the late election in New ord, Betsey b. Winslow, a vice- tributes an important article on ** Southern Colleges and Schools.” John 
president of the Woman Sufferage League, was re-elected a mem- Fiske concludes his very significant essay “ The Idea of God as Affected b: 


. : Modern Knowledge.” Edmund Noble, author of “ The Russian Revolt,” 
ber of the school board, on which she has already served for several! =T~4cuHeRs who turn from the school-room to business | writes of “ Life of St. Petersburg.” There are poems by William Hl. Hayne, 
years. Elizabeth W. Stanton, the president of the League, and net to take a cenres of instrection Ealth M. Thomas, Charlotte Fiske Bates, and others. she Atlantic. 

. or es to be Of specia nte 
Dr. Helen W. Webster, another vice-president, are also electe d. pu ’ 8 Charles Egbert Craddock, Heary James, and William H. Bishop. No more 


So New Bedford has now three women on the school committee. and practical training in business firms. The highest appetizing announcement could be made than that James Russell Lowell 
will write, both in prose and poetry, for the Atlantic for the coming year. 


its Dee. | standard of excellence in busi- Mr. Hamerton, the eminent En lish writer, promises a series of pers com 
“, at the Crawfor ouse, boston. © subject oO €@ day WaS,' ness is to be found at H. B. ryant’s icago usiness | Paring the English and French in their ¢ pepe and opinions 

‘* School Exhibitions,”’ a one-sided view of which was presented by . ee and Mr. Aldrich, who has written some of the best short stories in | aw ay 
Harold C. Childs, of Needham. The disputants were Messrs, | College and English Training School. Send for catalogue. | erature, will furnish some more for next year’s Atlantic, Hough 


“ People whose time is tim-|BOOKS FOR NEXT TERM,| SUPPLEMENTARY READING. TEACHERS’ BOOKS. 


ited, naturally wish to know Generel 1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers, - $1.00 


States during tts late years, 
Translated from the Ger F. W. CAROVE ’s Rules and Hints on Teaching, a 
and this Prof. Johnston's his=' been siready introduced into one college ad five! of the Univer” | Orocker’s Lessons on Color Primary Schools, ‘80 
: fi th acadamiles. Introdu _tion Price, $1.60. For one month sity of Illinois. Perkins’ Rhyme of the District. School, 
tory stves more CHAN ANY | sxmple copies will will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of ADE Kly’s Latin in the Public Schools, - 
other school books. Interest-|*'” Shepard’s Chemistry VOUBTE BEADES GRADE. Frimary Friders, Primary Fridays. No. 2, 
ing it certainly is, and that 
(Recently Published), GAMES. 
already introduced into seven coileges and sixteen LITTLE PEOPLE. and (Chemistry 35 
Ss. igh schools. Introduction Price, $112 Sample copy Their Doings and Misdoings. dase Ohristmas Gifts. (Amusement), 


in Universit y of Colorado. sent, postpaid, on receipt of introduction price. 


BY KATE L, BROWN. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 12m0,D. ©, HEATH & CO., Publishers, | for Natural 40 


’ . $1.40. Copies to teachers for exami- 3 Tremont Place, Boston. children, written by a most successfal primary | Richardson’s Graded Lang. Exercises. 3 

85 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. Mailing price of either of the above, 10 cents. Step. Modulator. ror Books Land IL, 

Batchellor’s Bouquet of song. - 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, WINCRELL& CO. receipt of | Teacher's Manual, Part I. for fontc Sol-fe, - .40 
NEW YORK an Bangs’ Outlines of Map Drawing, - 130 
JAN U ARY AT LANTIC Sprague's Hamlet of Shakespeare, cl., .65; pap. .45 
speclmens, es I see, of “ Masterpieces in Knglish Literature, 2.00 

am ver 
TO LIBRARIANS, EDITORS, SUPERINTENDENTS. Now ready, begins a new volume. to'see that Pro essor Pickard has given us an ex-  Milton’s Masque of Gomas, 

ithe a mp ve the spi ual ar P 

FOR SALE! CHARLES EGBERT ORADDOCK ture as it offers iteelf to childhood, this is in my opin— | The Story Without am Red, Fourth Reader, “18 
° begins a New Serial Story, ion the most successful. Written by a mystic philoso- pie, , 
‘6 Inthe Clouds.” pher, it bas the profoundest meaning to both old and SUPPLEMENTARY SINGING. 
: eg For many years the American reprint of School Songs. 4 es, B books, cach, - 10 
THE EDU CATIONAL WEEKLY. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES Austin’s has been out of Beat ful = Voices, "10 
“ ” 1 pr nt. o , 
Having on hand several volames, bound in morocco, yy Concorp, Mass., Nov. 25, 1885. W.T. HARRIS, | The Little Songs Little 95 
of the original founded and JOUN FISKE In section Price ef ‘either of the COLOR AND FORM. 

published by us (1877- 1880 inclusive), we offer the same above, ONLY SIX CENTS. Teachers’ Envelopes ‘two), each - . 25 


begins a series of six or more historical papers with 


one on.the ** Political Consequences in Eng- S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, Pupils’ Envelopes, first year (four 


for sale at anet price of five dollars per year. The ) ° e, a 
Second and Third years (four) .05 


WEEKLY during that time was edited by Prof. W. F. 


Phe!ps’ Jeremiah Mahoney, W. H. Payne, and other 85 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. Ss. R. WINCHELL & CO., 
well-known educators, and the intrinsic value of the ’ 8 of School Books, Teach- 
volunies is every year increasing. THOMAS BAILY ALDRICH Educational 
8.R. WINCHELL & CO, has a characteristic Short Story, 85 Metropolitan Block, Chicage, . 
85 Metropolitan Block, ‘¢ Two Bites at a Cherry.” 8 1 
559 a Chicago, Ill. HENRY JAMES THIS IS JUST THE TIME Dz. Hearn & Co., Boston, Send for catalogues, 
continues his Serial Story. Loree Local agents want- 
” . Your 
DO YOU WT, AT To order a specimen, and decide upon a Physical Geog- | D. & Co., Boston," ed in every West 
BARGAIW MRS. OLIPHANT phy fer theclass you are soonto form. Maury’s| NEw Ena. Pus. Co., Boston, ern State. 
. - 9 has five chapters of her Novel, vised, the best to be had, will be sent you for $1.20,| F. H. Gruson, Boston. 
A GREELY TRANSIT SURVAYOR'S COMPASS, manufac- ‘6A Country Gentleman.” by WM WARE & ©'?., 30 Franklin St., Boston, or by Harris, Rogers & Co., Boston. 
taredin froy. N Y.; with tripod and leveling head ; the UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray 8t.. 
Six foot pose, | number bas also Poems by HELEN JACKSON, | New York. THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PUZZLE PRIMER, 
eet iron chain, six foo staff, marking p'ns, ecale P Gean 
tape measure, magnityer, ana microscopes only been | EDITH M. THOMAS, of 
used four time Apply to i “ Th sof No 
HIRAM okcurr, Manager, of im A CARD to TEACH ERS. Published TABER, New Mass 
N. E, Barean of Education, Pd feet pOr*| If you have School Books which you do not care to MARY J. Resteed, 
= Please send me a list of those you w % PILES. and never returns. No purge, & no salve, 
OB SALE.—The Proceedings of the Fifth An-| [@~ Vow is the time to subscribe. LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. no suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple rem 
nual Meeting of the National Councll of Education. % os a wane Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. | Free, by addressing C. J. MASON, 78 Nassua St., N. ¥. 
Heid at Saratoga, July, 1885 With the Officers, Mem- $400 a year ; 35 conte a number. Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- Ss Gemine ob thal 
vo, in r covers. ce cen’ ress, 
New England Pub. Co., 3 Somerset street, » Mass 4 Park Street, Boston, 39 as CHICAGO, TEL, | J. H. NOHOLBON, 98 Clinton Place, New York. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. ° Author. Publisher. Price. 
An*hropoid Apes. International Scientific Series. ~- Hartmann D Appleton &Co,NY $1 75 
Use of the Microscope. - - Friedlaender “ 1 00 
History of Bimetallism. - - - - Laughlin “ “ “ 2 25 
Root-Bound and Other Sketches. - - - Cooke Cong 8 Sand Pub Soc, Boston 1 00 
What We Really Know about Shakespeare. ‘ Dall Roberts Bros, Boston 1 25 
Three Hundred Decorative and Fancy Articles. Hale and White 8S W Tilton Co, Boston 1 50 
Elementary Political Economy. - - - Meservey Mv rye Brown & Co, Boston 72 
A Long Search. - - - - Roe Dodd, Mead & Co, N ¥ 1 25 
The Infant Philosopher. - - - - Verdi Fords, Howard & Hulbert, N Y 50 
Time Flies,—A Reading Diary. - - - Rosetti -«- Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
The Lord’s Day. - - - - - - Waffle Am 8 8 Union, Phila 100 
Ethics of George Eliot's Works. - Brown George H. Buchanan & Co, Phila, 1 00 
The Girls at Quinnemont. - - - Harris Cassell & Co, N Y¥ 1254175 
Civil Government. - - - - Chase W I Chase, Chicago, 75 
Pilgrim Hand-book No. 1. ° - Rarrows Cong 8 8 and Pub Soc, Boston 15 
stray Thoughts. - - - - - - *arker Supples, Upham " n 
The Religions Life. - - - - - - Savage Geo H Ellis, Boston 100 
Descent of Man. Part II. - - Darwin 'J Fitzgerald, N 15 
Sunrise on the Soul. - - - - - Carpenter Funk & Wagnalls. N ¥ I 25 
Sermons - - - - Deems 1 50 
New King Arthur. . - - - ° - 5 
MeCook Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 2 00 to 5 00 
Those Dreadful Mouse Boys. - - - - - Ariel Ginn & Co, Boston, 100 
Language Lessons in Arithmetic. - Barton “ 85 
nestions on First Rooks of Caesar's Gallic War. - Ferguson 1 25 
of Algebra. - - Wentworth “ “ 110 
Ounces of Prevention. *. Coan Harper & Bros, NY 25 
Reyond the Grave. - - - Cremer 75 
The Greatest Poets. - - - - Morrison ; : . 1 00 
Cradle and Spade. H. F. 8. L. No. 50. - - Sime cx a " 20 
A Barren Title. - - Speight pat 
Thucydides. 6th and 7th Books. - - RS 1 50 
Kinder- Und haus Marahen. - - - Grimm D C Heath & Co, Boston 15 
Inorganic Chemistry. - - Shepard 112 
Patroclus and Penelope. = - - - - Dodge Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 
The Idea of God. - - - - - Fiske 100 
The Wonder Book. Parts I. and IT. - - Hawthorne * each 15 
Life and Correspondence of Louis Agassiz. 2 Vols. Agassiz 490 
Renjamin F Lacy. Phila, 1 00 
Ten Boys. - Andrews Lee & Shepard, Boston 100 
The Popular Speaker. - - - - - - Baker 50 
Dawning. - - - - - - Fobes 1 
ve- Minute Recitations. - 
Our Father in Heaven. - - - - Richards * 7 aad 1 50 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


James W. Queen & Co., 924 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, have just published a Catalogue of 
Anatomical Models, Charts. and Osteological pre- | 
parations of great value to the student and teachers 
of science. They have in large supply, Anzoux’s| 
Papier Maché Anatomical Models, Bocksteger | 
Models painted in natural colors, Human Skele- | 
tons ete., at low prices. It is conceded that 
Anzoux's models are superior to all others which 
have been invented hitherto, in the nature of their 
composition, which is extraordinarily strong and 
durable, and by the practicability of furnishing 
any number of, models ; but, above all, by the pos- 
sibility of detaching all the parts, one after another, 
as would be done in the dissecting room, so showing 
even the most minute details which enter the struct- 
ure of each animal. These parts can then be re- 
placed with equal facility. It is also possible by 
this method to produce in greatly enlarged propor- 
tions the parts invisible to the naked eye. 

WE have to acknowledge the receipt of ** Mis- 
tletoe’’ from L. H. Eldridge, editor of The Ga- 
zette, Emporia, Florida. No English lady considers 
her house decorations for Christmas complete un- 
less a sprig of mistletoe is hung over one of the 
doors on the inside of her house. This custom is 
becoming popular in America, as it has been in 
Europe for centuries. The editor of the Emporia 
Gazette has prepared packages of Mistletoe (a para- 
site and native of Florida) which he will send to any 
address upon reciept of five 2-cent stamps to cover 
postage, ete. The Gazette, has published a ‘‘ Flo- 
rida Catechism,’’ that gives full and accurate infor- 
mation upon all subjects of interest to tourists or 
setlers, which it will mail to any applicant, with a 
Sample copy of its paper, upon receipt of two 
2.cent stamps. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER.”— For 
sale, the entire set of 27 bound volmes, for $30. 
Also early Reports of the Secretary and Board of 
Edneation. Address CHARLES HvuTCHINs, 1 
Somerset Street, Boston. 


IMPORTANT. — Passen arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save ese Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage, by stopping at the 


Grand Union Hotel, oppeste said depot. 
Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 


Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro 
n Pian. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 

money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
gan otel in the city. Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
Grand Central Depot. free. 


A LIBRARY FREE! 


By taking an Agency for 


The New England Publishing Co., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


No need of lea 
on ving present situation. Evenings and 


Write for informaticn. 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


— What we do not call education is more pre- 
cious than that which we call so.— Emerson. 


— From Major Downs, Military Instractor, Mt. 
Pleasant Academy, Sing Sing, N. Y.: During the 
very cold weather I was suffering with Catarrh. 
My head and throat ached so severely that | was 
obliged to keep quiet. Ely’s Cream Balm was 
suggested. Within an hour from the first applica- 
tion I felt relieved, the pain began to subside. In 
a few days I was entirely cured.—W. A. Downs. 
Price 50 ets. 

— O vanity of vanities! 
How wayward the decrees of Fate are ; 
How very weak the very wise, 
How very small the great are! 


— THE FINEST ALTERATIVE AND ANTI-BIL- 
IOUS medicine on earth is Samaritau Nervine. 
$1.50. 

— ‘* The doctors said my child must die with 
spasms. Samaritan Nervine cured him.’’—Wm. 
E. Tanner, Dayton, Ohio. $1.50, at Druggists. 


— Why learn the language of many portions of 
mankind, and leave the universal language of the 
feelings unlearned ? 


Scott’s EMULSION OF PURE CoD LIVER OIL, 
WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES, in general Debility and 
Emaciation, is a most valuable food and medicine 
where the appetite is poor, and the ordinary food 
does not seem to nourish the body. This is easily 
digested and assimilated, and gives strength and 
vigor to the enfeebled body. 


— We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more; 
But for a thousand years their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store. —John Keble. 


— Beware of imitations, pretended cures and 
a and spurious preparations. Take only 
unt’s [Kidney and Liver] Remedy. 


— All that mankind has done, thought, gained, 
or been, is lying as in magic reservation in the 
pages of books. — Carlyle. 

— Boils, blotches, pimples, and all skin diseases, 
are quickest cured cleansing the blood with 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


— To say the right word in the right place is 
important ; for instance, when at a stationer’s to 
eall for some of Esterbrook’s Falcon Pens, or any 
other of their popular styles. 

— Hunt’s [Kidney and Liver] Remedy has been 
used over thirty years, and saved thousands from 
lingering disease and death. 


— Every great book is an action, and every 
great action a book.— Luther. 

Apvic—e TO MotnHers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all ro, relieves wind, regulates thef owels, 
and is best known remedy or di birhea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes, 
25 cts a bottle. 


636 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TLEs, Box 1258, 


A. Bat- 


LECTURES AND PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS 


With Electricity. 
FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS! STARTLING EFFECTS! 


The undersigned {s prepared to give lectures and lessons to Schools, Institutes, and before Lyceums, on the 
Electric Light ced Electric Railway. Prices reasonable Spectal rates to schools. References : Thomas A. 
aisov, the electrician ; UL. b. Hagar. Salem, Mass.; Selah Howell, Harvard, Mass.; E. Tourjee, Boston ; and 

Send for circular and terms. . 


Frank A. Hill, Chelsea, Mass. 
GEORGE H HARTWELL, 181 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


eow Addresa 
CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher, 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Imter- 
limear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Enterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Classics, Specimen eand Cat free. 
416 CHAKLES DE SIL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 
“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 


An Important New Book! 


THE 


Essentials Geography. 


HEMISPHERE. 
By G. C. FISHER, 


Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of geography ever published. Itis 
de-igned not only as an outiine of work tor the Teacher, but as a concise text- 
book to be placed in the h»nds of the pupil. It contains all the p> litical and de. 
scriptive geography a pupil shouid be required to commit to memory. It isa con. 
dens-tion of the large geographies, any one of whic» may be used in connection 
withit This book is in octavo form. bound in flexible covers. 

Price 30 cents, sent to any address postpaid. 7Zvachers, School Officers, and the 
Trade orvomplly supplied. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
539 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


Lectures on Science and Art of Education. 
By JOSEPH PAYNE, 
Professor of the Science and Art of Kducation tn the College of Preceptors, London. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
The Rev. BR. H. K, ™.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of ** Essays on Educational Reformers.” 


ke Notice what two eminent educators say of this book: 
‘ 
“These lectures are among the best writings on the | wg hy 
-ubject in the English langusge.”—L. Dunron, Prin: | pook.—Col. F. W. PARKER Principal of 
cipal of the Norma! Schoo', Boston, Mass. Couety Normal School, Chicago. Cook 


Price, ia cloth, 75 cts.; in paper covers, 50 cts. 


SCHOOL -KEEPING: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D., 


THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED, 
A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 
1, Theory and Practice; 11, How to,Begin; I, How to Govern; IV. How to Teach; Physta 
Cloth, 248 pages. - BRPrice 75 cents. 


COMENIUS: His Life and Works. 


By 8. 8S. LAURIE, AM, FRSE, 
Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 


240 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


“ This book is the most comp'ete,—so far as I know, the only complete,—account of Comenius and his work 
that exists in any langaage.”’~ [ Proiessor Laurie, in his Preface, 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Ph.D., 


Managing Editor Journal of Education; for Twenty Years Senior Sena of English and Classical Schoo 
Providence, R. I.; author of various works, Historical, Genealogical, Educational, etc. 


This book is a growth from actual experience in the school-room. It contains twenty five “ Talks.’’ The 
book waa written for the benefit of both teachers and puptis. It is finely printed and Zell bound. 


Price, = = = «© cents, 
— 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE THEORY OF EDUCATION. 


A Book for all Classes of Teachers. 
By JAMES SULLY, A M., 
Examiner for the Moral Science Tripos in the University of Cambridge, England, etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo. 712 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 

‘* A book that has been Jorg wan'ed by all who are eng»ged in the busines of teaching aud desire to master 
its principles, In the first place, it is an elaborate treatise on the haman mind, of independent merit as repre- 
senting the latest and best work of all schools of psychological inquiry. But of equal importance, and what will 

m roughonat in separa atand type, so with the explicati €8 
at once the application to the art of education,” 


The Principles and Practice of Early and Infantile School Education. 


WITH AN APPENDIX OF HYMNS AND SONGS, WITH APPROPRIATE MELODIES. 
By JANES CURBIE, ™.A., Edinburgh, 
Svo. 310 pages. Oloth. Price, $1.50. 


This work consists of four parts. Part J. Treats of tbe Principles of Karly Education,—!he physical. social. 
moral, ard inteliectual parts of the child’s nature, Pubjects of Bambee, color, 
form, objects, incidents, singing, etc. //J. Conditions, srrangemente, iliustration, language. interrogation, 
motives, etc. JV. Organization and Apparatus. Appendix. Hymns and Songs, with appropriate melodies. 


These and other books are sent by mail, 
OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, ap 
named, if they order the books from the 


tage paid, on receipt of prices, All subscribers to the JOURNAL 
Epvcation will be granted a liberal discount from the prices 


In Boston by a lady of experience. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, % Somerset 8t., Boston, Mase. 
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ECONOMY. 


Every one must practice true economy to succeed in 
life. But it is no economy to buy *‘ shoddy ” articles: 
bad Flour, bad Butter, and bad Food of any kind are 
not economical to use at any price: a thousand times 
worse is a “shoddy ” medicine that pretends to cure, 
bat makes the patient worse. 

ay As the best food is the cheapest because it is 
nutritious and strengthening to the whole system, even 
in small quantities, so is a pure medicine, which cures 
everytime, even in small doses; therefore always 
in mind these Ten Solid Facts. 

ay “ There is more real solid cure in one bottle of 
Hont’s (Kidney and Liver) Remepy, for the diseases 
it is prepared for than in a barrel of the so-called cures; 
the dose is 20 to 30 drops. 

ey It cures, restores, regulates, and invigorates the 
Liver, Stemach, Kidneys, Bladder, and Urinary Or- 
gans, creates a marvellous appetite and rebuilds the 
entire system, and it is “‘ Never known to fail.” 

ey It will prevent as well ascure Malaria, Fevers 
and Rheumatism and all diseases which come from Im- 
pure blood. Keep the fountain and the springs that 
supply it pure, and the stream flowing therefrom will 
be healthful and life-giving. 

Special and interesting case of Bright's disease 
described on second page of our Banner Book. 

ea” Hont’s (Kidney and Liver) Remepy purifies 
the Blood, thereby keeping the Kidneys, Liver, Stom- 
ach, Bladder, and Urinary organs vigorous with life 
and action, causing them to free the system from the 
poisonous waste which brings disease and death. 

ew It reaches the seat of the disease at once — 
removes the cause —stimulates and assists the func- 
tions of the Kidneys, Liver and Urinary Organs. 

GF Save your health by using Hounr’s (Kidney and 
Liver) RemMEDY, as millions will not recompense the 
loss of the priceless boon, It will cure Female Weak- 
neeses, and prevent monthly suffering. 

Correspondence freely answered by our Consulting 
Physician at this office. 


a The largest sales are at the 
home of the medicine ; where it 
is best known. It is used most 
extensively and prescribed by 75 
physicians. What better endorse- 
ment could be offered. 


Price $1.25 Per Bottle. 


Hunt’s Remedy Co., 
Providence, R. I 


Sold by all Druggists. 


ELY’Ss 
CATARRH BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm atien, 
Meals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
Aquick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM 
has gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing al) 
other preparations. A 
particle is applied to each 
nostril; no pain; agreeable to use. Price 50c, by mail 
or at d Send for circular. 

Y BROTHERS, Druggists, 


HUNT. 
‘KIDNEY 


EMEDY, 


Owego, N. 


RITA A 


ism, Opium Eat- 
ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kin, 


THE GREA 


NERVE 
ervousness, 
ick Headache, 


UIEIR|O heumatism, 


Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores,' 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Ii rities. 
Who cares} or the doctors’ sneers when this 
infallible remedy is at hand? The afflicted 
will find it to be a constitutional specific, and 
a fountain of vitality and vigor, as refreshin 
and exhilirating as a cool ushin: spring 
water to the parched and fainting revelers in 
the desert. To decline taking a sure remedy 
when sick is to court suffering and invite death. 
d freely answered, 


orr 


he Dr. 8, A. RICHMOND NBRVINE 00., St. Joseph, Mo, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
$1.50 per bottle, or four bottles for $5.00. 


FOR SALE. 


A Fine school perty, and the will of a well 
established school, in Eastern, Ill. Said school is de 
lightfally located, easily accessible, quiet, and health- 
fal. The build are elegant, and nearly new, con- 
sisting of school building, with farnisbed dormitory, 
and grounds containing ween five and six acres, 
neatly arranged. The schoolat some seasons of the 
ear has enrolled more than one hundred students, and 
— of indefinite expansion. Said property with 
furnishings, is valued at $11,000 Theschool bua iding 
(valued at $7000) may be bought without the dorm 


tory. Termseasy, and given the term follow- 
ing the sale. Ber tell eee ly at onee to 
RAM ORC , Manager 
N. EB. Bureau ucation, 
8 Street, Boston. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

WE desire to invite the special attention of the 
readers of THE JOURNAL, to the announcement 
of George Routledge & Sons, 9 Lafayette Place, 
New York, every other week, on the last page. 
This enterprising firm, have issued for the holiday 
season, some new books in addition to their adver- 
tised list in Toe JOURNAL, among which are,— 


The Great Cities of the Modern World. By Hazel 
Shepard. Profusely illustrated with full-page 
and smaller views, handsome lithographed dou- 
ble cover, with cloth back. 4to, boards, $1.50. 


The Great Cities of the Ancient World. (Compan- 
ion volume to “‘ Great Cities of the Modern 
World.’’) By Hazel Shepard. Profusely illus- 
trated, 4to, boards, $1.50. 

These are excellent books, inasmuch as they af- 
ford an insight into the intellectual, commercial, 
manufacturing, and architectural features of the 
great centres with which they deal. The cities are 
grouped acéording to their size and importance, 
The illustrations, which are many in number, depict 
the most notable buildings, localities, and art feat- 
ures of each place. Mr. Shepard has performed his 
task in a careful and spirited manner, and has pro- 
duced books which may be read by young and old 
with equal interest, and which also, fill a void 
oceupied by no other works of the kind. Any one 
thinking of sending useful Christmas books to a 
country boy or girl whose chances of library read- 
ing are small, may well examine these volumes. 


! r New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers . ) nf st system for conducting schools 
in good, quietorder. Each set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior. merit and credit cards, price per set, #. 
half set 50 cts. 600 new designs prize, reward and gift 
medals, didlomas, school reward, excelsior, merit, 
credit, birthday, friendship, Christmas, Lae fine 


it cards. Large set samples 20c. All post 
FINE ART Co WARREN, PA. 


™ WE take great pleasure’ in calling attention to 
the advertisement on the jirst page of Tur Jour- 
NAL every other week, of the Esterbrook Steel 
Pen Manufacturing Company, 26 John St., New- 
York City. The pens of this company have been 
tested for a quarter of a century in schools, count- 
ing-houses, and for general purposes, and have been 
proved to be of a superior quality, durable, and 
reliable for easy writing. Every pen is warranted, 
and the price is moderate and reasonable. For ed- 
itorial purposes we have used for years the Falcon 
Pen Neo. 048, and have found it admirably 
adapted for our style of varied writing. A 
box of these pens would make a cheap and very 
useful Christmas or New Year’s gift. Try them, 
and you will be convinced they are admirable. 


SwaAseEy’s BLACKBOARDS, — J. A, Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 
give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
has used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 

Col. Parker’s Opinion.— “‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley St., Boston, 
has just published his annual catalogue of special- 
ties, which comprise useful and appropriate gifts 
for homes, offices, libraries, and school room uses, 
among which are Book and Dictionary Holders, 
Reading Stands, Stands for Music, ‘‘ Danners’”’ 
Book Cases in all sizes, Serap Books, Files, Straps, 
Erasers,- Inks, Blackboards, Foot Rests, Folding 
bles, Teachers’ and Pupils’ Desk, Globes, ete., at 
low prices. Send for this catalogue. 


In the striking announcement of G, & C, Mer- 
rian, on page 389 of THE JOURNAL of Dee. 10, 
there was an error in proof-reading. ‘‘ D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York, publishers of Webster’s 
Elementary Dictionaries,’ should read, Webster’s 
Elementary SPELLER. We regret this oversight, 
and now ask our readers to read again the announce- 
ment as corrected. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 

rmanent cure of nt gy Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Msthina. and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 

wers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
t known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 
tive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German 
French or English, with full directions for preparing an 
using. Sent by mail, by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. NOYES, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, 
N.Y. 538 t eow 


GRAMMAR TEACHERS, 


(LADIES) 
Graduates from the Normal School, with successfay 
experience, are in great demand at thisagency. Now is 
the time forall such as desire promotion to register 
A ‘anager 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Our Life-size Portraits of Eminent 
ucators are supplied for 50 ots. each. 


eachers’ Agencies, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROC 


KWAY, Manager, 


Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGBS, an 


ad FAMILIES with Teachers for every 


department of work. Correspondence solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 
pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association | 


OF CHICACO 
Must have £00 primary and intermediate teachers at 
once to fill present vacancies. 


Special Offer. We will register primary and in- 
termediate teachers without charge till Jan. Ist. 


EST TEACHERS, aca 
promptly provided for, Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teschers supplied with Positions. 
Cirenlars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eta, 


SCHERMERHORN & CO 


J. le 
LystTirurs, 7 East 14th'Bt., N. ¥, 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Teachers are charged only for what they get. They 
will see that-our object is to fill vacancies, Form for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS s erved without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting any but those who are suitable. 

R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau 
2 West idth St., N. Y. 


H. HESSE’S 
36 West Bist Street, New Work City, 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov- 
ernessés, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Barean, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 


ers, Address 
M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
5i4tt 36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


Teachers’ (Co-Operative Asscciation of New England, 


75 Mawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS ves ood Teachers are in- | h 
a 


vited to call, or write for candi 


TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain our circa at once. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll sch 
’ ools, and families superior 
Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
g00d schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG -FULTON, 


240 (1) 23 Union New York. 
WESTERN 


» & Change of location, climate, or rk 
should register with es at once. 
If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
ou are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
r, it is to your interest to register with us. - 
Many Professors, Superintendents, Princi Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the Weat 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 
498 tf MMON BROS., Kansas Mo, 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successru. Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr 0. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


BLISHED IN 1880, 4g 
Rome, GA., MAROH 10, 1885, 
During the two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 


Those who de- 
nd with 
ollege. 
South can not afford to over- 
WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


prow pt, courteous, and conscientious. 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to corres 
im. L, R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter 
Teachers wishing to 

look this A * 
eow 


EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 7th St., New York City, 


School Furniture. 
Suppli s competent 
ACHERS, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SINGERS, 
GuVERNESSES, HAOUSEKEEPERS, 
READERS, &c., &c., dc. 
PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Schools, 
No charge to teachers unti! engaged. 


THE Bridge Teachers’ Agency of Boston 
invites experienced and successful 


TEACHERS 


seeking a change or better positions to send 
postal for blank. [®" COLLEGES, SCHOOLS 
and Families promptly supplied, without 
charge, with best teachers, School properties sold. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE & Co., 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. P.O. Box 1868, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 


1. Teachers with desirable positions. 

2. Colleges with Presidents, Professors, 
and Tutors. 

3. Academies, Seminaries, and Public 


and Private Schools of Every Grade, 
with Competent Principals, Teachers, 
and Superintendents. 

Boarding and Family Schools with 
Matrons and Housekeepers. 

Gives Parents Information of the best 
Schools. 

Rents and Sells School Property. 


We invite weli qualified teachers, —we desire no 
others,— to register pwith us. There is constant de- 
mand for a newsupply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who desire 
positions or preferment should lose no time to avail 
themselves of the special advantages offered by the N. 
E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes~ 
sional educator who has spevt forty years in the school- 
room, and has devoted much attention to the school 
and teachers’ necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 


a 
‘Charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Bureau. 
Circulars and Forms of Applications sent Jfree. 


N. 8, —NOW 18 THE TIME TO REGISTFS FOR THE 
SPRING AND FALL CAMPAIGNS. APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING'IN TO FILL VACANCIES THEN TO 
Occur. Address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Addresa the Togistrar. 


OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 
Siz Y. Entrance exawinations, 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., » 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmonath Hanover, N.H. Address 
344 as 


dent, or Prof. . RUGGLES. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTR. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Bauare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass, A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cxas. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHUCL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art ed ion and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
ool, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Resto 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 
‘or particulars, address 


%. H. Russet, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL 


MINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin with entrance 
on Wednesday, Feb. 10, 1886. For circulars, etc., ad 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M 


For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaAGAR, Ph.D 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 
HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOS, R. 
course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad 
vanced Course for classes of students. Address 
for Circular or information. T. J. MoRGAN, Prin. 


PBRBEPABATORY. 


'H AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
TO branches. English and Scientific and 


aasical. Address Riok. & SMITH, 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston 


Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
Courses Civil. are, at. Historr. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Eng Architecture, Chemistry, and 
ALKER, Prest. Jas P.MUNBOR Beco’ y* 
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A Lexicon of the First Three Books 


HOME R’S ILIAD. 


Prepared by CLARENCE BE. BLAKE, A.M., 
Prin. of the Springfield (Mass ) Collegiate Institute. 


to a growing demand for a Lexicon of that part of the Iliad commonly read in preparatory 


In 
has been prepared 
It has been the author’s aim to 
ing the explanation wholly to the 


tions, etc., may be learned as well as from a comp 


Sample copy sent, post-paid, for examination, on receipt of the introducto’y price, $1 00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


ve the student a full knowledge of each word found im the work, not confin- 
omeric usage i — that not only the defiaitions, but the derivations, compes!- 
Lexicon 


Barnes’ Brief-History Series, 


5 .00 
United goon (Sample Copy), $4 


Renewed 
(Sample Copy), 1.00 
The Werld,...... ceed cosnes (Sample Copy), 1.60 
Aucient Peoples,.... ... -..(Sample Copy), 1.00 
Medieval aud ™ Peoples “ 1.0 
For the Household and Reference: 
Barnes’ Popular Gistery of the United 
States, One volume. 800 pages. S8vo, cloth. 320 Wood 
Eogravings and. 12 Steei Special Price to 
teachers, 83.50. 
JUST PUBLISHFD. 

A new Graded Primary United States History care- 
fully graded for intermediate classes. 226 pages. 61 
illustrations. 9maps. I6mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

“The book before us is a rare specimen of whata 
school text-book should be. It is written ina ciear, 
easy style, is well balanced in the lay-out of its chap- 
ters and sections, and seizes u the most _——— 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


SCHOOL EDITION, f 


singly or in sets; 
paper covers. 


vol 
each 56 cents in 


ENDLY EDITION, in twen 
i. THE FRI 


volumes, elegant library style, sold 


cloth, gilt 


tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 


For new fl strated circular, address 
A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 


umes, sold 
, 40 cents in 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


and essential points, so that it is fall of int 

young minds ” — New England Journal of Education. 
Any of the above mailed, postage paid, for examina- 

*, For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publisher:, 
lll & 113 William 8t., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARBINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8. STEIGER’S, LOCK 
WOOD'S, DR. SAU VEUR’S, ‘HACHETTE & 
Loypox, TAUCHNITZ’S Larpsto PUBLICATIONS. 
La of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan 


Subscription | for Foreign Periodicals. 
on ABL SCHOENHOFE, 


144 Tremont Boston. 
MONROE'S INE W READERS. 


Represents the original cost (including 
revision) of “ Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopaedia,” and of the three great 
cyclopedias, Johnson’s alone has been 
thoroughly revised and brought down 
to date. Sales average 400 sets a week, 
and our men are coining money in all 
sections of the country. Teachers can 
realize $75 a week. 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 Great Jones St., New York, 


tHE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALLTHE MODERN IMPROVE- | 14 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, | 4.4, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL Place, 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER Booxs. | JEW YORK. 

ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. -_ 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE: | Hawley 8t,, 
BOSTON. 
CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
CLARK ARD, 771 Broadway. | Wabash Ave., 
MAYN NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders ; 


Porter & COATES, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
NORMAL READE 


BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS, 
RAUB’S 


B BRAS. 
GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 


RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


DUNGLISON’S PHYSIOLOGY, 
EAKERS, 


COATES’ POPULAR SP 


LEWIS’ TRIGONOMET 


GUMMERE’S SURVEYIN 
ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 


(New Rdition. 


NATURAL PH PHY. 


Leighton’s Mistery of Rome; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

Beed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessens in Eu- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

Hatchison’s &hysielogy and Miygiene; 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H, 1. SMITH. 

Wabash Ave., 2% Franklin 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Routledge’s Historical Course 
IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


FRANCE 
GERMANY, 


UNITED STATES, 
ENGLAND, 
IRELAND, 


School Rscom Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 


{5 Bromfield S., Besten: 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505 eow 9 E.afayette Place, New Work. 


CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


We have just issued our new Cata 
logues of Teachers’ Aid and Books for 
School and Home Entertainments. 

Sent gratis on application. 

HENRY A. YOUNG &CO., 


5445 55 Pranklin St, Boston, Mass 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS. AYD GEN- 
EKBAL READERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM B. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


are excelient, cheap, pure, interest. 


His own 
ing, and ; and all good for schoois. 


(ea Every renewalto THE JOURNAL 
— the — ofa oy subscriber, enti- 

es you a copy Mowry’s “Talks 
with My Boys.” 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 


120 Pages 


Contains a wide variety of short, 
dial 


all new and 


. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 


and 


ogues, 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 13, 


The latest and best Readings and Recitations, 


200 es. Pape 


he full set 


r, 30 cts. ; Cloth, 50 cts. 


will 
$5. 


of this series (13 
be sent in Paper binding for $3.00; Cloth, 


“This is the best series of 
—School Bulletin, 


Syracuse, New York. 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 


the kind published.” 


Paper, 60 cts.; Cloth,$1.00. Provision 


is madieter ail ages and all occasio 
“In variety and oteney this 
of the kind.”—Christian Union, N. 


by the 


Publication Departm’t 


ns. 
best book 


leading booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. ed ~~ 


CHARLES 0. SHOEMAKER, 


Manager, 
1416 Chestnut Street, 


The National School of Oratory, Philadelphia. 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 

Miexiey’s Lessens in Elem.Physiciogy, S!. 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescoce’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevens’ Elementary Lessensin Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Blem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessens in Astronomy, 1.95 

Bducational Catalogue sent free on application. 


15422 112 Pourth Ave. New York. 


leecker 8t. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIEB, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl, $1.75 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, 1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 

Send for catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books ef Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
cities of the country. This system hasa wider 
ption than all other systems united. 
Praug’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 
Prang’s Nat’l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary Readir m 
y 


tions. 
Color in 


Praug’s Trades and Occu 
Illustrated for O' 


Prang’s 
and partionlars address 


Catalogue 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Sclence, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 
Brandt’s German Grammar oy 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, va Baer 1.5 
Day's Phychology, Ethics, Rstheties, and 
Hart’s Garman Classics for students. 


(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and 1.25 
reland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - «75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.75 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. _Lilus. - + 2,00 
LeMfinweil’s English Classics for 1.5 


Lodeman’s German Exercises, - - . « 50 


Phyfe’s How Should Pronounce, 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 5 vols. Each 
Putnam’s Hints for HomeReading, - - «7 

Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vois.), to $25 


Putuam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - 4. 


Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - ~- 1.50 
Sturtevant’s Economics, - - + 4.75 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced mee Series (18 vols) Each, 1,25 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers, 


Practical Canvassers of enced an 
WANTE ability, to establish A in ever 
County for our MODERN FAMILY PHYSICIA 

AND HYGIENIC GUIDE; specially Fe whew for 
amily and individual use, by three o iladelphia’s 
mest neted Medical Men and Sanitarians. This vol- 
ume has never been hed for completeness 
illustrations, 


OHN E, POTTER & CO,, 


ing age, experience, etc., Lag 


Publishers, 617 Samson St., Philadelphia, 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Commen Scheel Literature. 
Lleyd’s JLiterature fer Little Felks. 
Baub’s .Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


Chemical Text-Books, 


Maneal ef Intreducteory Chemical Prac- 
tice. By Caldwell and brewman. $1.50. 
Manual of Bow-Pi Anaysis, Qualitita- 
tive and Quantitative. $2.50. ; 
Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
By Prof. C. W. Elliot and Prof. F. H. Storer. - 
sed by Prof. W. R. Nichols. $1.50. 
6 D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


23 Marray Street, New York. 
TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
‘ By Bev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset St., Boston 


0| learning to read music, an 
0| months s large number of intelligent teachers have 


Christmas Music Books ! 


Christmas Cantatas for Children. 
AS GIFT, (25 cts., $2.40 dc 


sage of Christmas, (30 cts.. $3 per dozen 
—— For children with assistance of adults. 


Sweet Picture Song Books. 


s for Little Singers. (30 cts, 
Fresh Flowers. (25 cts , $2.40 per 


Four Splendid & very Cheap Collections. 
American Ballad Cellection, 50 cis. 
Dance Music Collection, 50 cts. 
“ Piano Masic Cellection. 50 cts. 
and Cherus Coll., 50 cts, 
mailed, except for ce an Or 
other books mentioned are mailed, post free, for retail 
price. 


Valuable Piano Music Collections. 


dozen ) 


Piano Classics.......-.- $1.00 
A-Baud Tremeare 2.00 
Leaves of 1,00 


Valuable Song Collections. 
Halfdan Kjeralf’s Album of Songs, $1.50 
Fravuz’s Aibum of Songs ....-........ 2.00 
Norway Music Album.......--..-..... 2.50 
Rhymes and Tanes for Children.... 1.00 
Whimetre! 2.00 
College Songs O60 
Also a large number of CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 

Send for lists. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE NEW SYSTEM FOR 
READING MUSIC. 
TONIC SOL-FA. 


There has been a decided impetus in the movement of 
this much talked about and tly abused method of 
during the past three 


In order to bring the system within easy reach of al)! 
who desire to try ft, we Tove issued 


THE CHORAL SCHOOL, 


By THEO. F. SEWARD and B, 0. UNSELD. 


This work has ample rudimentary instruction in the 
six steps used in the system. It contains a large num- 


5 | ber of beautiful Hymn Tunes, Glees, Part Songs, ee. 


which will prove very delightful for recreation 
as useful for practice in sight reading. 


Price, $30 per 100 copies. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 ct«. per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B. Ninth St, New York. 


8i RANDOLPH ST., CHICACO. 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 “Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIEE, 
GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


C 


THE NEW MUSICAL 


CURRICULUM 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


+A Piano Instructor 
that has never been excelled. 


The 

regu- EXAMINE 
lar re- it yourself and be 


postage paid, on receipt™™ 
of two dollars. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


cloth. Specimen copy will be sent, postpaid 


Language Exercises, Grammar and position. 
Cincinnati. 150 pages. 


mar are presented. 
Subjects adapted to the comprehension of you 


daction into schools, and 
introdaction: 


LONG?S LANGUAGE EXERCISES 
EROISES, Teachers’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


THE ECLECTIC MANUAL OF METHODS. 


A practical exposition of the best method of teaching Lap 
4rithmetic, Grammar, Geography. History, and Physiology. 
thousands of tenchers using the text-books of the Eclectic Educational Series, 262 pages, 
» by mail, on receipt of 60 cents. 


LONC’S LANCUACE EXERCISES, PART III. 


age Lessons, Composition, Reading, Spelling, 
dapted especially to assist the man 


By U. C. Lona, Principal of the 27th District School, 


LONG’S LANGUAGE See, FABt a, follows oe indactive Method, The essentials of English Gram- 
elation of words, phrases, and sentences to one anotb taught patu- 
ral and progressive method of analysis. writing short, is 

} students are presented for formal composition. 
Long's Series of iasqnegs Exercises is the cheapest series published. Following are the prices for first intro- 
‘or single specimen copies by mail, postpaid, for examination with a view to first 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


P. STEARNS, N. B. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


>= 
de 
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Prang’s Ceoler Chart. For 
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; AIR’S RHETORIC, mean business and are ready for work. Address,stat- 
| GREELEY’S POLITICAL EOONOMY. 
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School Boards and Teachers will find this | 
: worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 
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